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When you grow up as a girl, the world tells you the things that you are supposed to be: emotional, 
loving, beautiful, wanted. And then when you are those things, the world tells you they are inferior: 
illogical, weak, vain, empty. The world teaches you that the way you exist in it is disgusting — you 
watch boys cringe backward in your dorm room when you talk about your period, blue water 
pretending to be blood in a maxi pad commercial. It is little things, and it is constant. In a food court 
in a mall, after you go to the gynaecologist for the first time, you and your friend talk about how 
much it hurts, and over her shoulder you watch two boys your age turn to look at you and wrinkle 
their noses: the reality of your life is impolite to talk about. The world says that you don’t have a 
right to the space you occupy, any place with men in it is not yours, you and your body exist only as 
far as what men want to do with it. At fifteen, you find fifteen-year-old boys you have never met 
somehow believe you should bend your body to their will. At almost thirty, you find fifteen-year-old 
boys you have never met still somehow believe you should bend your body to their will. They are 


children. They are children. 


Erika Villani (2012) 
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Introduction 


Adolescence is often thought of as a quintessentially American theme. Judging by a large 
chunk of its pop-cultural output since approximately the 1940s, the country almost appears 
obsessed with its adolescent population. From Shirley Temple over the Brady Bunch, to The 
Brat Pack and Britney Spears: America has embraced them all. However, this fascination with 
adolescence reaches beyond the pop-cultural realm. In fact, many canonical American works 
of literature also feature adolescent protagonists. Characters like Huckleberry Finn, Nick 
Adams or Holden Caulfield prove that the coming-of-age narrative, the initiation story and the 


novel of adolescence are all deeply rooted in the American literary tradition. 


In this dissertation I will take a look at the fascinating, yet problematic, history of 
America's relationship with adolescence, both in the literary field and on a broader, cultural 
level. I will focus especially on the history of female adolescence in American culture and 
literature, which was historically more marginalized than that of male adolescence. This 
inequality is still evident today, due to the much more limited amount of sources available on 
the subject of female adolescence in America. My hope is that this dissertation might help to 
reduce the size of this information gap. The major part of this dissertation will be dedicated to 
an analysis of The Virgin Suicides by Jeffrey Eugenides, a contemporary novel that focuses on 


the lives and deaths of five adolescent sisters living in suburban Michigan. 


The main objective of this analysis will be to examine how the work portrays 


adolescent girlhood. I will attempt to investigate how The Virgin Suicides functions as a novel 


of female adolescence, and how it fits into the tradition of the novel of female adolescence as 
it has historically been established. This means, more concretely, that I will try to demonstrate 
how the novel incorporates certain themes and motifs common to narratives of female 
adolescence. But also, that I will investigate in what aspects the novel might set itself apart 
from established traditions within the form. Overall, I hope to produce a comprehensive 
discussion of the depiction of female adolescence in a text about which, I find, in-depth 


academic analysis is still lacking. 


The Virgin Suicides was Jeffrey Eugenides's debut novel’, and it was first published in 
1993. It received mostly favourable critiques and was adapted into an equally celebrated film 
by Sofia Coppola. Eugenides published two more novels since his debut in 1993: the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Middlesex in 2002, and The Marriage Plot in 2011. He was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, to a mother of Anglo-Irish descent and a father of Greek descent. The influences of 
his Greek ancestry and of his birthplace are both noticeable in his work. After having lived in 
New York and Berlin for several years, Eugenides moved to New Jersey in 2007, where he 


has since been teaching a creative writing program at Princeton University. 


Two elements typical to his writing, and relevant to my analysis of The Virgin Suicides 
later on in this dissertation, are his use of “impossible voices” and an occupation with gender. 
In an interview conducted by his friend Jonathan Safran Foer, Eugenides notes: “I like 
impossible voices. Voices you don’t hear every day”. This is apparent in both Middlesex, 


where the story is told from the perspective of a hermaphrodite, and The Virgin Suicides, 


1 The biographical and bibliographical information on Jeffrey Eugenides included in the following paragraphs 
was retrieved from his author profile on The European Graduate School's website, an interview with 
Eugenides conducted by Jonathan Safran Foer for Bomb Magazine and another interview conducted by 
Juliette Lewis for Interview Magazine. 


which features an unusual first person plural narrative voice. The fact that Middlesex is 
narrated by a hermaphrodite who goes from identifying as female in her youth to identifying 
as male in his adulthood, also illustrates Eugenides's interest in the notion of gender. Out of 
the three novels he has published, Middlesex is the one that most obviously complicates 
traditional notions of gender. However, his other works can also be read as questioning and 
rejecting stereotypical gender roles. In the same interview by Foer, Eugenides clearly 
expresses his perception of gender as a continuum, something that is inherently fluid rather 


than rigid: 


Genes and environment interact during a specific, crucial developmental period. They coauthor the 
human being. Biologists understand this, but the culture at large still doesn’t, quite. So we have 
these pat theories about evolutionary causes for our present behaviors. Men can’t communicate 
because 20,000 years ago they had to be silent on the hunt. Women are verbal because they had to 
call out to each other while gathering nuts and berries. This is just as silly as the previous nurture 
explanations [...] Between the alternatives of nurture and nature, I argue for a middle place. That’s 
one of the meanings of the title [Middlesex], obviously. But the Middlesex I’m talking about is not 
only a third gender category. It also represents a certain flexibility in the notion of gender itself. It’s 
a very American concept really. It’s a belief in individuality, in freedom. I think we are freer than 


we realize. Less genetically encumbered. 


Later he also adds: “I’d say that to be a writer you have to have something feminine about 
you. As these tiresome categories go, anyway. Gender is a continuum and everyone falls in a 


different spot. There’s no other way to think about it, really”. 


The Virgin Suicides tells the story of the five Lisbon sisters, focusing on the last year of 


their lives and their eventual suicides. During the year of the suicides, the girls are thirteen 


(Cecilia), fourteen (Lux), fifteen (Bonnie), sixteen (Mary), and seventeen (Therese). The story 
takes place in the 1970s, but is told two decades after the girls' suicides, by a group of 
neighbourhood boys — now middle-aged men — who are still obsessed with them. Cecilia is 
the first to attempt suicide, by cutting her wrists with a razor while taking a bath. She is found 
already unconscious in the tub holding a laminated picture of the Virgin Mary, but the 
paramedics still arrive in time to save her. However, two weeks later Cecilia jumps out of her 
bedroom window, lands on top of a fence and is pierced and killed instantaneously by one of 


the fence's spikes. 


After Cecilia's death, her sisters gradually try to pick up their old lives, but the death of 
their sister keeps following them. A few months after the suicides their mother allows them, 
for the first and last time in their young lives, to attend their school's homecoming dance, 
accompanied by a group of boys. However, when Lux uses the occasion to lose her virginity 
to her boyfriend Trip Fontaine, and as a result comes home past curfew that night, all of the 
girls are immediately grounded, and later even pulled out of school. The girls live imprisoned 
in their own house for a little while longer, but one night they all commit mass suicide. Mary 
survives, but a little while later she performs a second attempt and this time succeeds. The 
girls' parents sell the house and move away soon after their daughters' deaths, while the rest of 
the neighbourhood goes on speculating about why the girls killed themselves without ever 


producing a satisfying answer. 


In order to produce a comprehensive analysis of The Virgin Suicides, I will first 
attempt to establish the necessary theoretical framework. Therefore, my dissertation consists 


of two main chapters. The first chapter will be dedicated to the construction of a theoretical 


framework, while the second chapter centres on my analysis of The Virgin Suicides. Each of 
these chapters also contain multiple sub-chapters. In the first chapter I will offer an overview, 
first of the history of the Western concept of adolescence and the American novel of 
adolescence that came out of it, secondly of the marginalized history of female adolescence 


and its influence on narratives of adolescent girlhood. 


The second main chapter contains four sub-chapters. In the first of these four, I will 
investigate three interrelated aspects of the novel: the role of the impossible narrator, the 
unreliability of the narrator, and the narrator's male gaze. I will try to demonstrate how 
Eugenides employs these three elements to problematise the question of narrative authority. I 
will also attempt to discuss how these three elements relate to each other, and how they 
influence the narrative. The second of these four sub-chapters will be dedicated to a 
discussion of how several prevalent tropes of femininity are portrayed in the novel. In the 
third sub-chapter I will examine the way in which female adolescent sexuality figures in The 
Virgin Suicides. Finally, in the fourth and last sub-chapter, I will focus on how Eugenides 


incorporates motifs of imprisonment and suffocation in the novel. 


1. Theoretical Framework 

1.1. Explanation of the Term “Novel of Adolescence” 

Throughout this dissertation I will be using the term “novel of adolescence” quite frequently. 
It therefore seems advisable to start by offering an explanation of the term as I choose to 
interpret it, as well as explaining why I have chosen to adopt this particular term from a 
spectrum of seemingly similar ones. I have opted for “novel of adolescence” rather than 
similar terms such as “Bildungsroman” or “coming-of-age novel” because I feel it is the least 
ambiguous, while also being the most suited to the material I will be discussing. In the 
sources I consulted while doing research for this dissertation, these three terms were often 
used interchangeably. However, even if the concepts do have certain elements in common, 


they also contain some undeniable differences. 


As Kenneth Millard notes, there is no real consensus among critics about the meaning 
of the term Bildungsroman (2007, 4). According to Jerome Buckley it has generally come to 
mean “any novel of youthful development” (qtd. in Millard 2007, 4) though some argue for a 
stricter definition. This emphasis on “development” however, is what differentiates the 
concepts of the Bildungsroman and the coming-of-age novel from that of the novel of 
adolescence, as noted by Barbara White (1985, 12-13). Both “Bildungsroman’” and “coming- 
of-age novel” present a work as a narrative chronicling a character's development towards 
emotional and intellectual maturity (White, 1985, 13). In a traditional Bildungsroman this 
evolution is usually presented as positive and inevitable, but in more modern adaptations of 


the traditional genre of the Bildungsroman, the idea of coming-of-age becomes more 


problematic (White 1985, 13). As I will be discussing in the following chapter, in modern 
fictions the idea that a viable transition from the world of youth to that of maturity is possible 
and desirable is called into question. The idea that people successfully “come of age” at a 
certain point is no longer taken for granted. Millard says that coming-of-age is a semantically 
ambiguous term, as it indicates “a process that is necessarily incomplete” (2007, 5). Does one 
ever truly reach “full adult status ” (2007, 5) he wonders. Also, while the term coming-of-age 
is generally applied to narratives featuring adolescents, experiences seen as typical to the 


coming-of-age narrative can also occur later in life (Millard 2007, 5). 


Because of these ambiguities surrounding the terms Bildungsroman and coming-of- 
age novel, I have chosen to instead co-opt Barbara White's use of “novel of adolescence”. 
Unlike the genres of the Bildungsroman, coming-of-age novel or initiation story, the novel of 
adolescence is defined according to parameters of age (1985, xii). White does acknowledge 
that adolescence is in itself an ambiguous concept, as I will continue to explain in more detail 
in the following chapter, and that there does not actually exist a universal starting or end point 
of adolescence in terms of age. However, as Millard notes (2007, 4), in Western cultures 
adolescence has generally come to be associated with the teenage years, and White therefore 
chooses to include in her definition of the novel of adolescence all novels featuring a 


protagonist between the ages of twelve and nineteen (1945, xii). 


1.2. A History of Adolescence in American Literature 


Although a deeply rooted fascination with youth seems typical of the American literary 


character — Ihab Hassan and Barton Friedberg even spoke of a veritable “cult of adolescence”’ 


2 Friedberg wrote and article entitled “The Cult of Adolescence in American Fiction” (1964), while Hassan 
employs the phrase in his article “The Idea of Adolescence in American Fiction” (1958). 
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permeating American literature — the novel of adolescence is actually a relatively modern 
literary genre. This is the logical result of the fact that adolescence itself is really a rather 
recently developed concept. Because although by now adolescence has come to be accepted 
as a distinct stage in life, both critiques of coming-of-age literature and cultural and 
psychological studies of teenagers acknowledge that the concept is actually a social construct 
(e.g.: McLennan 2009, 4-5). To illustrate this point, Barbara White explains how the concept 
of adolescence does not exist in so-called “primitive” cultures. There, certain traditional rites 
of passage usually mark the sudden transition from childhood into adulthood (White 1985, 6). 
Ariés states that, similarly to these “primitive” cultures, “Pre-industrial European societies 
made no clear distinction between childhood and other pre-adult phases of life. There was no 
concept of adolescence, nor of any clear physiological boundary at puberty” (qtd. in Griffin 
1993, 12). White notes that until the end of the 16" century “children were considered 
miniature adults — they dressed like adults, socialized with them, played the same games, and 
even attended school with adults” (1985, 6). Yet with changes in the school system slowly 
came the development of the modern concept of childhood, which eventually led to the 


“birth” of our contemporary model of adolescence (White 1985, 6-7). 


The general consensus, as indicated by White (1985, 7-9), Griffin (1993, 14) and 
McLennan (2009, 5), is that the genesis of our modern Western concept of adolescence can be 
situated in the years after the Civil War. White explains that this was a period of severe 
economic and demographic changes in America, as the “transformation of America from a 
rural agrarian society to an urban industrial society had a pronounced effect on the economic 
prospects of young people” (White 1985, 8). Meaning that it led to a prolonged education for 


youths, in the hopes of better preparing them for future job opportunities. This, combined with 
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the emergence of numerous youth organizations, such as The Boy Scouts of America, resulted 
in the years of adolescence becoming “more conspicuous [...] and thus more open to 
conceptualization as a distinctive stage of life’ (White 1985, 7-9). Griffin also links the 
“discovery” of adolescence with the development of “‘a new muscular Christian form of 
masculinity” (1993, 12). She explains that this new conception of masculinity was reflected in 
developments in the school system. While the “earlier model of the Latin school was akin to a 
monastery: women and 'the feminine’ were to be avoided as potential sources of temptation 
for masculine (hetero)-sexuality” , the new public school “was modeled on a military 
institution, associating women and the feminine with weakness and fragility, and men and 
masculinity with strength and virility” (John Gillis qtd. in Griffin 1993, 12). As a result, “the 
‘invention’ of adolescence during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was firmly 
embedded in cultural meanings and social expectations for masculinity and functioned 
specifically to describe and prescribe the transition from childhood to adulthood for male 


youth”, as Crista Deluzio puts it (2007, 3). 


Critics agree that it was American psychologist Stanley Hall's definition of 
adolescence which determined the development of the concept during the years following the 
Civil War. Rachael McLennan, for example, states that “Hall is regarded as defining the 
dominant model of adolescence in America and contemporary Western cultures” (McLennan 
2009, 5). It was Hall's work Adolescence: Its Psychology and Its Relations to Physiology, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion and Education (1904) in particular, which 
scholars note attributed greatly to the development of the Western world's dominant model of 
adolescence. Crista Deluzio even argues that it was this work “that discursively marked the 


inception of the 'era of adolescence’’ (Deluzio 2007, 90). Hall's characterization of 
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adolescence as a “time of rebellion, and strong (possibly dangerous) emotions, coexistent with 
desires to search for identity and to discover how one relates to the world” (McLennan 2009, 
6), still resonates today. Griffin notes that Hall partially based his theory of adolescence on the 
“pre-Darwinian law of recapitulation” (1993, 16). In accordance with this law of 
recapitulation, “Infancy, childhood and adolescence were likened to earlier prehistoric 
cultures, a time when we were supposedly at the mercy of our most basic impulses, and to 
contemporary ‘primitive’ societies” (Griffin 1993, 16). Hall describes adolescence as a kind of 
rebirth (White 1985, 9), as a “passage from a prehistoric era of existence [...] to a presumably 


more advanced stage of civilization” (McLennan 2009, 7). 


Hall's model has remained influential up until today in mainstream culture's perception 
of adolescence. However, throughout the years, and especially since the 1980s, his work and 
that of his followers has also been severely criticized for offering a very limited male- and 
white-centric view of adolescence. Crista Deluzio, for example, states that “the inventors of 
adolescence initially described and normalized the experience of white middle-class 
boyhood”, after which they “extended those norms across lines of class and ethnicity through 
the languages of biology and psychology, with the goal of facilitating the social control of 
minorities and the working class” (2007, 5). Joseph Kett argues that Hall's work is not “an 
empirical assessment of the way in which young people actually behaved”, but that it served 
instead “to justify the promotion among young people of certain norms of behavior” (qtd. in 
White 1985, 10). Griffin notes that Hall's theory is “not simply a result of his idiosyncratic 
ideas [...], nor [...] an essential truth about 'youth’’ but instead “reflects a particular 
combination of discourses around 'race', sexuality, gender, class, nation and age which were 


very much rooted in a specific historical moment” (1993, 10). She further argues that the 
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reason why Hall's conception of adolescence seemed particularly attractive to post-Civil War 
America is that the “apparently universal nature of adolescence provided an illusory 
conformity at a time when the construction of a united national identity and culture was of 


paramount importance for the Union” (1993, 22). 


Ihab Hassan also postulates that the genesis of our modern concept of adolescence is 
linked to a crisis of national identity after the Civil War: “[...] the idea of adolescence was 
itself born at that indefinite historical moment which witnessed the modification of the notion 
of innocence by the fact of guilt” (1958, 322). The notion of innocence which Hassan refers 
to, is a deeply ingrained part of the nation's national mythology. As Kenneth Millard explains, 
“one particularly prevalent conception of the United States is that it originated as a nation by 
means of a decisive break with an Old World that had grown corrupt and moribund. This 
departure to the New World was widely understood in terms of a fresh start for mankind” 
(2007, 5). According to Annette Kolodny, the voyage of the first settlers to America was 
pictured as a regression “from the care of adult life and a return to the primal warmth of 
womb or breast in a feminine landscape” (Kolodny 1984, 6). The New World promised “a 
frank, free affectional life in which all might share in a primal and noncompetitive fraternity; 
a resurrection of the lost state of innocence that the adult abandons when he joins the world of 
competitive self-assertion” (Kolodny 1984, 6). Kolodny claims that this idea of America as 


innocent and childlike became the country's “single dominating metaphor” (1984, 6). 


However, not long after America's conception, this utopian metaphor of innocence was 
challenged by more realistic experience: “Colonization brought with it an inevitable paradox: 


the success of the settlement depended on the ability to master the land, transforming the 
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virgin territories into something else” (Kolodny 1984, 7). In other words, in order to survive 
in their New World, the colonizers needed to find a way to control and thus destroy, to some 
extent, the virginal land. This paradox gave birth to a continuous “dialectic of innocence and 
experience” (Hassan 1958, 324). As America began the struggle for its independence, the 
vision of America as childlike developed into another utopian notion of America as 
adolescent. As Kenneth Millard notes, “America is the rebellious teenager, impatient with the 
authority of its European parent and eager to create its own character founded on a different 
set of values and priorities” (2007, 5). So, during that “indefinite historical moment” (Hassan 
1985, 322) after the Civil War, when “the construction of a united national identity” (Griffin 
1993, 22) was due, Hall's newly developed concept of adolescence offered people a metaphor 
that could accomplish just that. Thus, after the Civil War, America's conception of itself as 


adolescent became more relevant than ever before. 


No wonder then, that this renewed perception of America as adolescent was illustrated 
by a growing interest in novels featuring adolescent protagonists. Significantly, the first “full 
images” of adolescence in American literature appear in these post-Civil War years (Hassan 
1958, 316). The most prime example of this being, naturally, Twain's Huckleberry Finn. 
Nevertheless, Hassan argues that Huckleberry Finn is not yet a fully modern adolescent hero. 
As he explains, in the novels of this period “the emphasis still remained on the viable 
possibility of an introduction to the adult world’, whereas in the modern novel of adolescence 
the focus is rather on elements of conflict and failure (Hassan 1985, 312). As already 
mentioned in the previous chapter (1.1.), this is also the distinction Barbara White makes 
between the earlier forms of the Bildungsroman and the initiation story, and the modern novel 


of adolescence. While the former two focus, respectively, on a character's development and 
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successful initiation to the adult world, the latter underlines conflict (White 1985, 11-13). The 
modern novel of adolescence contains elements of both of these two earlier genres and is in a 


way a continuation of them, however there are also notable differences: 


The modern novelist may question the very assumption upon which the Bildungsroman rests — 
the possibility of developing a coherent and harmonious self within existing social contexts [...] 
Many adolescent protagonists fail even to gain the knowledge or undergo the change of character 
required in the initiation story [...] in fact, the protagonist may actively avoid of refuse it. 


(White 1985, 12-13) 


Patricia Meyer Spacks states, “After the turn of the twentieth century, adolescent protagonists 
in fiction assume a new aspect: more aggressive, more complicated in feeling, more 
significant [...] Novelists began to celebrate characters who refused to conform, and novels 
explored the psychology of such refusals” (1981, 236). The cause for this changing emphasis, 
according to Hassan, is that starting in the 19" century and continuing throughout the 20", 
“faith in progress and human perfectibility was found incommensurate with modern 
experience” (1958, 316). The earlier American optimism and Emersonian belief in self- 
reliance made way for “quasi-religious discoveries of original sin and metaphysical 
explorations of the absurd in human behaviour” (Hassan 1958, 316). And as those earlier 
trends were reversed, “‘in the cult of youth were recognized a hidden expression of guilt, 
morbid fear of age, embodying elements of nostalgia and regression and carrying in it the 


very seeds of death” (Hassan 1958, 317). 


According to Hassan, the first modern novel of adolescence, where a focus on drama 


and conflict replace the conventional narrative of youthful development and initiation, was 
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Henry James' Daisy Miller (1958, 312). Though he adds that this evolution towards a less 
hopeful view of adolescence really became apparent only after the first World War (1958, 
313). Protagonists such as Hemingway's Nick Adams or F. Scott Fitzgerald's Amory Blaine 
represent a “more complex image of youth: one of disenchantment, failure and violent 
experience” (Hassan 1958, 313). It appears that, after another war, the possibility of 
successful initiation to the adult world suddenly seemed naive and much less appealing. 
Instead, Hassan claims, “the traumatic experiences of the war [...] sent [writers] back in 
search of youth, innocence and the old stable values, to their own adolescence” (Hassan 1958, 
322). Novelists now “sought to understand the past rather than reach into the future” (1958, 
313) though this impulse was “seldom nostalgic” (1958, 323). Kenneth Millard also 
emphasizes the growing concern with origins in modern coming-of-age stories: “The 
contemporary novel of adolescence is often characterized by a concerted attempt to situate the 
protagonist in relation to historical contexts or points of origin by which individuals come to 
understand themselves as having been conditioned” (2007, 10). So, the contemporary 
adolescent hero is seeking to contextualize himself, constructing his own “myth of origins” 
(Millard 2007, 9) in a sense. This new historical awareness seems at odds with the old 
American myth of self-determination, resulting in a struggle “between self-fashioning on the 


one hand, and historical determination on the other” (Millard 2007, 10). 


In her work American Sweethearts (2006), Ilana Nash discusses how America's 
fascination with adolescence continued to increase before and during World War II. This 
period introduced, for example, the concept of the “teenager” to the American public. But, 
Nash postulates, as the visibility of adolescents in American popular culture increased, so did 


society's ambiguous attitudes towards this demographic: 
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By 1941, American public discourse had already begun to focus attention on all things teenage; by 
the middle of the decade, that discourse had formed so firm and distinct a set of representational 
codes that the word “teenager”, recently coined, could conjure a fully articulated image in the 
minds of consumers of news media in print, radio and newsreel films. These discussions presented 
teens [...] either as “the bright promise of tomorrow” (citizens-to-be embodying the idealistic 
optimism that augured well for the nations future), or else as neglected delinquents whose moral 
development, compromised by the war's disruption of home life, heralded social decay. 


(2006, 118) 


This duality in representations of adolescence reflects on the one hand “a deep and persistent 
fear of teens' potential to disrupt the patriarchal status quo” (Nash 2006, 12), and on the other 
a desire to control and contain this potentially disruptive force and instead use it to reinforce 
the traditional values of the patriarchal American society. Catherine Driscoll states that “from 
its earliest formations the teenager foregrounds questions of cultural conformity and frames 


adolescence as a dialectic of dependence and independence” (2002, 52). 


Millard (2007, 7) and McLennan (2009, 12) both postulate that, after World War II, a 
renewed interest in the novel of adolescence was sparked by Leslie Fiedler's essays on 
innocence and maturity in the American novel. Fiedler did not see American novelists’ 
fascination with adolescence as a positive development though. He claimed that the classic 
American novels seem “innocent, unfallen in a disturbing way, almost juvenile” (qtd. in White 
1985, 120) and feared that novelists “risked artistic immaturity” (Curnutt gtd. in McLennan 
2009, 12) if they did not move on to more “adult” themes. Hassan stands by Fieldler on this 
issue, saying that after World War II, the “view of adolescence in literature gets a more 


nostalgic, whimsical, even regressive character” and rather than dealing with “the half-tragic 
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process of initiation into the adult world” it had become “a protest against the cruelty and 
disorder of the world” (1958, 313). The distaste Fiedler and Hassan express, of the American 
novel's increasingly “regressive character”, was mirrored by many adult Americans' fear of 
living in a society increasingly dominated by its adolescent population, as the nation's 
mainstream cultural output had started catering almost exclusively to teen aged youth (Nash 
2006, 180). Nash describes how “many older Americans felt pushed aside” by this evolution, 
and “wondered how culture had deteriorated to such a state that the children were running the 
world” (2006, 180). Nash also includes a quote from Grace and Fred Hechinger's polemic 
Teenage Tyranny (1964), which perfectly illustrates the growing sense of outrage at the 
American public's enduring fascination and identification with adolescents: “American 
civilization tends to stand in such awe of its teen-age segment, that it is in danger of becoming 
a teen-age society, with permanently teen-age standards of thought, culture and goals. As a 


result, American society is growing down rather than growing up” (2006, 180-181). 


Nevertheless, Nash argues that, while during the 1950s adolescents were more present 
in the public eye than ever before, they were at the same time still being presented as a 
somewhat marginal phenomenon (2006, 174-177). She explains that as postwar America 
discovered the lucrative potential of teen aged youth as a distinct consumer demographic, the 
marketplace was suddenly flooded with products marketed specifically towards adolescents 
(2006, 174). However, she notes, “If teens' burgeoning consumerism allied them with their 
parents as supporters of the capitalist economy, their construction as rebels differentiated them 
sharply from approved adult norms” (2006, 174). She goes on to explain that while some 
1950s teen-centered texts continued to present adolescents as the “bright promise of 


tomorrow”, a growing share of the media and cultural output was portraying adolescents as 
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threatening to established values and alienated from mainstream, adult society (2006, 174- 
177). Griffin similarly argues that during the 1950s and 1960s, mainstream sociology of youth 
focused simultaneously on “young people's perceived 'overconformity’, 'teenage 
consumerism', and young people's apparent refusal to conform, as in research on ‘juvenile 
delinquency”’ (1993, 22). She notes, “Young people were seen as simultaneously malleable 
and obstinate, a danger both to themselves and to others. Individual adolescents or specific 
groups of young people were presented as social problems, and as either actually or 
potentially capable of terrible upheaval and trauma for 'society”’ (1993, 22-23). Kirk Curnutt 
also comments on this evolution, noting that during the 1950s the image of the teenager 
“came to symbolize the unrepentant individual seeking relief from the placid complacency of 
modern life” (qtd. in McLennan 2009, 12). Barbara White mentions that by this time Edgar 
Friedenberg had come to define adolescence as “conflict - protracted conflict - between the 
individual and society” (1985, 11), which again illustrates how pervasive the rhetoric od 
adolescent delinquency was at the time. In 1951 Salinger's The Catcher in the Rye was 
published, a “portrait of surly alienation [that] echoed the delinquency rhetoric of teens as 
hostile to social conventions” (Nash 2006, 174), and the novel's protagonist, Holden 
Caulfield, became the fictional poster child for adolescent angst and alienation. Holden's 
weariness of “phony” adult society illustrates Curnutt's assessment that in the 1950s the 
teenager had become a kind of symbol against the “stifling conformity, empty materialism 


and false piety of the bourgeois home” (2001, 94). 


However, according to Nash, the images of disaffected youth which kept appearing in 
abundance in 1950s literature, movies and news media, were part of a “panic discourse 


somewhat disproportionate to reality” (2006, 175), rather than a true representation of youth 
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at the time. The widespread delinquency rhetoric was really the result of a crisis of 


masculinity that adult men were experiencing: 


Delinquent boys acted out the raw aggression that domesticity and corporate life were said to be 
draining from adult men. The very active, pervasive delinquency rhetoric of the 1950s thus gave 
adult males a cathartic opportunity to project their own desires for rebellion onto others, while still 
protecting the privilege they enjoyed as lawful conformers to dominant ideologies. 


(Nash 2006, 174) 


In the same way that adult men had constructed a model of adolescence in the hopes of 
attributing to the creation of a united national identity after the Civil War, were adult men now 
using a narrative of adolescence to uphold an image of raw American masculinity, reminiscent 
of a time when American national identity used to be symbolized by “myths of the American 
West and the frontier” (Nash 2006, 11). So, once again images of adolescence were 
contributing to the construction of a national identity. A national identity that focused, as it 


always had, on white, male experience. 


This proves once more that the idea that youth is somehow representative of and 
deeply interconnected with the American character has remained an enduring element of the 
American national mythology since the country's conception up until today. As Geoffrey 


Pearson argues: 


"Youth' is still treated as a key indicator of the stage of the nation itself: it is expected to reflect the cycle 
of booms and troughs in the economy; shifts in cultural values over sexuality, morality and family life; 
and changes in class relations, concepts of nationhood, and in occupational structures. Young people are 


assumed to hold the key to the nation's future, and the treatment and management of 'youth' is expected 
y g y p 
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to provide the solution to a nation's 'problems', from 'drug abuse’, ‘hooliganism' and 'teenage pregnancy' 


to ‘inner city riots'. (qtd. in Griffin 1993, 83) 


How paradoxical is it though, as McLennan notes, that adolescence has continuously been 
portrayed as something which dominates and defines American culture, yet at the same time 
as something that exists on the margins of that culture and potentially threatens it (2009, 14)? 
Naturally, something which clearly challenges a culture's dominant values and morals, cannot 
at the same time be that which embodies this culture. The narrative central to America's sense 
of selfhood since the Civil War, of America-as-adolescent, does not mesh with the post-World 
War II rhetoric of teenage delinquency, of adolescence as existing “‘on the edges, in the 
margins” (McLennan 2009, 15). Attempts to eliminate this paradox can only result in the 
inscription of “a monolithic American culture and an essentialist definition of adolescence” 
(McLennan 2009, 15), and as I have already discussed above, this is indeed what has 
happened. Throughout American history adolescence has almost exclusively been figured as 
male and white. Female experience has been largely ignored by social and literary critiques. 
Instead the (white, middle-class) male experience of adolescence has been universalized. 
However, in more recent years an increasing number of cultural and literary critics have 
begun to deconstruct this limited construction of adolescence and the “illusory uniformity” 
provided by it. In the following chapter I will discuss some of these criticisms, and investigate 
the evolution of the depiction of female adolescence in American culture and literature. 
Because even if many of the general characteristics of society's conception of adolescence and 
its depiction in literature apply to both the female and male version, a more in-depth analysis 


quickly proves that female adolescence has a unique nature and literary history of its own. 


1.3. Female Adolescence in American Culture and Literature 
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In the previous chapter of this dissertation I have tried to establish a general overview of the 
development of the American concept of adolescence, its representation in literature and 
critiques of this representation. But, as already mentioned, this history of adolescence is a 
problematic one as it mainly focuses on white, male, middle-class experience. In this chapter I 
will attempt to offer a more inclusive view of adolescence by focusing on the way female 
adolescence has been portrayed in American scientific thought, popular culture and literature. 
I realize that, next to issues of gender, a more inclusive discussion of the concept of 
adolescence should ideally also treat issues of race and class in more depth. But as this is a 
masters’ dissertation and not a more extensive academic text, I feel like it would be advisable 
to focus intently on one set of ignored experiences, rather than superficially touching upon a 
variety. This does not to mean that I will remain completely silent on the subjects of race and 


class, as naturally these often intersect with the female experience as such. 


1.3.1. Establishing a Female Adolescence 


“Like women, adolescents constitute, in their own perception, an oppressed class; like 
women, they possess hidden weapons. Unlike women, they inevitably win in the long run, if 
only by growing up and succeeding their parents” (Spacks 1981, 5). Spacks reasons here as if 
adolescents and women constitute two similar, but eventually always mutually exclusive 
categories. However, one cannot help but wonder at her assertions; what if a person happens 
to be both an adolescent and a woman at the same time? Tracy Ann Nashel says that “the 
construction of [adolescence] as a separate space is about the adult desire for power” (2006, 
7). Indeed, adolescence is a societal construct that gives adult men the power to exert control 
over youth and instil them with traditional patriarchal values. But in the case of female 


adolescence, this adult male power advantage becomes even greater. Mary Pipher quotes 
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Simone de Beauvoir on this subject, saying that she believed “adolescence is when girls 
realize that men have all the power and that their only power comes from consenting to 
become submissive adored objects. They do not suffer from the penis envy Freud postulated, 
but from power envy” (1994, 6). As a non-male and a non-adult in a patriarchal society, the 
adolescent girl is twice disadvantaged. Her age and her gender cast her as the ultimate Other, 
consequently forcing her into a position of subordination. This perceived otherness has caused 
female youth to be perceived “as objects of intense pleasure, curiosity and anxiety” (Nash 
2006, 3). Arguably, America's ambiguous fascination with adolescence in general becomes 


even more so when female adolescence in particular is concerned. 


In the previous chapter I explained how the construction of our Western model of 
adolescence was based on a universalisation of white, middle-class, male experience. Since 
adolescence was initially constructed as a distinctly male stage of life, female adolescence 
was for a long time largely ignored by cultural and psychologic studies of adolescence. But, 
as noted by Griffin, from the late 1970s onwards, analyses of adolescence which broke with 
this traditional conception of adolescence, and instead incorporated dynamics of gender, race 
and class, started appearing (1993, 23). However, Crista Deluzio argues that even today, in the 
early twenty-first century, “the dilemma of reconciling femininity and adolescence still 
resonates for scholars, professionals and the wider culture” (2007, 2). Many studies on female 
adolescence conducted by the American Association of University Women since the 1980s, 
she states, are based on “the assertion that girls have not been well served by a psychological 
tradition in which the model for human development is the white middle-class male” (2007, 
2). She refers to Barbara Hudson, who, reminiscent of Spacks above, “deems the categories of 


femininity and adolescence to be mutually exclusive”, because, Hudson argues, adolescence 
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“is a masculine construct whose behavioral expectations for independence, rebellion, and 
sexual experimentation fundamentally conflict with the 'master discourse’ in the girls' life, that 
of femininity and its requirements for social compliance, enduring relationships and sexual 
restraint” (qtd. in Deluzio 2007, 3). This idea postulated by Hudson, that femininity and 
adolescence are two mutually exclusive categories, can be traced back to the work of Stanley 
Hall and his followers, who, as I already discussed earlier, created a very male-centric view of 


adolescence. 


However, the early 20" century architects of adolescence did not, in fact, ignore the 
female experience entirely. Though contrary to their discussion of male adolescence, they 
defined female adolescence as a time of purely physical maturing, rather than one of 
emotional and intellectual growth. Ellen Morgan says about Hall's work that a “woman's 
development was thought of in physical terms, rather than spiritual, intellectual or emotional: 
when she became physically mature and ready to be 'loved', she had reached the pinnacle of 
her development” (qtd. in White 1985, 16). White notes that, since “women were conceived 
of solely in terms of their reproductive role, it was unnecessary for girls to go through any 
prolonged period between childhood and adulthood” (1985, 17). In other words, there was no 


need for a “real” female adolescence. 


Nevertheless, in the years following the initial publication of Hall's Adolescence, his 
limited conception of female development slowly made room for a more updated version of 
adolescent girlhood. When the United States entered the modern era in the 1920s, this brought 
with it more social and economic changes (Deluzio 146-147, 2007). Previous portrayals of 


adolescence, and female adolescence in particular, no longer seemed in accordance with the 
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modern times (Deluzio 147, 2007). So, “In the 1920s psychologists named and interpreted the 
four 'life-problems' of the adolescent stage of development to allow for both challenge to and 
retrenchment of the ideologies of gender that had structured ideals of girlhood in the past” 
(Deluzio 2007, 194). The “new” adolescent girl was granted more freedoms: “A widespread 
acceptance among psychologists that the mandate of female development now included some 
measure of autonomy, sexual expression, vocational achievement, and self-determination 
especially benefited the white middle-class girl” (Deluzio 2007, 194). However, “the 
conceptual problem remained how she would exercise these masculine privileges of 
adolescence within the parameters of her femininity” (Deluzio 2007, 194). Thus, Deluzio 
explains, the flapper of the 1920s came to represent a new kind of youthful femininity, but 
one that continued to exist in tension with earlier images of female adolescence, based on 


Victorian conceptions of fragile womanhood, created by Hall and his followers (2007, 1). 


So, even after female adolescence had been more firmly established in American 
culture it remained different from male adolescence. The reason for this, according to White, 
is that there was, and is, “still less for girls to grow up to” (1985, 18). Hall claimed that 
“woman at her best never outgrows adolescence as man does” (qtd. in McLennan 2009, 11). 
This view presents female adolescence as a perpetual state, as opposed to male adolescence 
which was considered to be temporary. For girls adolescence was indeed “not simply a 
temporary period of low standing”, but, “[u]nlike male adolescence, it portends a future of 


continued secondary status” (White 1985, 22). 


The fact that female adolescence was considered a perpetual state, that women were in 


a way considered eternally adolescent, seems strangely at odds then, with the fact that girls 
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were initially largely ignored by studies of adolescence. Catherine Driscoll also points out this 
paradox, saying that “female youth have on the one hand been considered specific to the 
‘other’ gender/sex, and on the other hand as the most adolescent of adolescents” (2002, 54). 
This notion of adolescence as somehow inherently more related to the female experience, 
notwithstanding the fact that it had been created based on white, middle-class, male 
experience, is something several critics have commented on. Joseph Kett argues that the idea 
is actually not all that surprising, since girls were really “the first adolescents” in the modern 


sense. He explains: 


Declining need for their household labor, new educational opportunities, and widespread cultural 
anxiety about precocious female sexuality [...] came together during the first half of the nineteenth 
century to render girls the first group of young people to be both free from adult responsibilities 
and subjected to adult protection and supervision, two qualities that characterize modern 


adolescence (qtd. in Deluzio, 10) 


Kett also discusses the “feminization of adolescence” that occurred in the late 19" and early 
20" century (qtd. in McLennan 2009, 10). He explains that when the modern concept of 
adolescence was developed by Hall and his peers, in the years between 1890 and 1920, 
“teenage boys, ceased to be viewed as troublesome, rash, and heedless, the qualities 
traditionally associated with youth; instead, they increasingly were viewed as vulnerable, 
passive and awkward, qualities that previously had been associated only with girls” (qtd. in 
McLennan 2009, 10). Driscoll also talks about this so-called feminization of adolescence. She 
mentions that twentieth-century theories on adolescence, like those of Freud and Hall 
“centered on developing a model of masculine adolescence” but simultaneously “became 


increasingly characterized by feminized attributes such as difficulty, malleability, and pre- 
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maturity, even when the adolescents were men” (2002, 7). Strangely though, “Hall 
incorporates this feminization as a positive aspect of adolescence even while marginalizing 


and dismissing girls” (Driscoll 2002, 54). 


1.3.2. The Novel of Female Adolescence 

The first novels featuring adolescent female protagonists only started to appear after 1920. 
Before, female characters were portrayed either as children or adult women, as novelists 
preferred to avoid having to deal with the precarious years in between (White 1985, 21). Also, 
as discussed in the previous chapter (1.3.1.), a “real” adolescence for girls, mirroring that 
which had previously been considered strictly masculine, had only recently been established. 
Novels with a girl protagonist published before 1920 were usually of the didactic variety, and 
presented girls with a wholesome image of femininity that they were urged to emulate (White 
1985, 21-25). When novelists started to introduce truly adolescent female characters though, a 
lot of these characters are already shown as struggling to accept the traditional female roles 
prescribed to them. Cora Schwietert in Ruth Suckow's Cora (1926), for example, “resents the 
fact that her mother works hard while her father occupies himself with music and 
storytelling”, and she “wants to gain authority not merely for herself but also for her mother” 
(White 1985, 83). A couple of decades later, Frankie Addams in Carson McCullers' The 
Member of the Wedding, is afraid to grow up and sometimes wishes she were a boy (White 


1985, 90-111). 


1.3.2.1. Waking up to Limitations 
In chapter 1.2. I already mentioned how the modern novel of adolescence is characterized by 


a sense of conflict. This is also true for the novel of female adolescence, but for a female 
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protagonist conflict is usually more specifically connected to gender identity (White 1985, 
135). Abel, Hirsch and Langland put it well when they say that, for most girls, fictional or not, 
“growth means waking up to limitations” (1983, 11), which can be hard to come to terms 
with. According to Tracy Ann Nashel, “growing up female is about learning to 'control' or 
rather suppress feelings which conflict with traditional notions of girlhood, girls should be 
‘nice, not have 'negative' emotions like anger, girls are taught to be silent, passive” (2006, 11- 
12). Or, as Pipher puts it: “At this time girls are expected to sacrifice the parts of themselves 
that our culture considers masculine on the altar of social acceptability and to shrink their 


souls down to a petite size” (1994, 28). 


A lot of the characters discussed by White eventually end up interiorizing society's 
denigrating view of women. Since they are not allowed to construct their own version of 
womanhood, many of them decide to reject womanhood altogether (White 1985, 137). White 
says, in reference to Ruth Suckow's fiction, that many of her characters “would like to be 
adults but not women” (1985, 85). This attitude is also illustrated by the fact that, “modern 
[adolescent heroines] are often portrayed as 'tomboys' in the early years of their adolescence” 
(White 1985, 138). As Pipher argues, preadolescent girls “have a brief respite from the female 
role and can be tomboys, a word that conveys courage, competency and irreverence” (1994, 
2), but once they enter adolescence they are supposed to change from Tom Sawyer into Becky 
Thatcher (1994, 1). While two of the American novel's most famous adolescent heroes, Huck 
Finn and Holden Caulfield, refuse to grow up because to them adulthood equals “phoniness”, 
“female adolescent protagonists are usually too preoccupied with fighting 'femininity' to 
wotry overmuch about the phoniness of adults” (White 1985, 135). Adding to this problem is 


that most fictional adolescent heroines seem to lack a strong female role model, which 
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exacerbates their fear for what lies in front of them (White 1985, 161). As White says: “girls 
seem to be unanimous in their dislike of housework and childcare, but the role of housewife 


and mother is the one they most frequently encounter” (1985, 143). 


1.2.3.2. Split Identities and Tropes of Privacy 
Naturally then, for many of these characters, adolescence is a time of severe inner 


oor 


conflict. On the one hand they are angered by society's definition of girls as ““'silly', that is 
non-essential and weak ” (White 1985, 141), and refuse to accept their secondary status. But 
on the other hand, due to years of conditioning, they are afraid of being “abnormal” and 
therefore try desperately to fit society's narrow definition of womanhood (White 1985, 154- 
155). As a result, White explains, they “often seem to be two people at the same time” (1985, 
155). In other words, they end up cultivating a kind of split identity. Pipher notes, “Adolescent 
girls experience a conflict between their autonomous selves and their need to be feminine, 
between their status as human beings and their vocation as females” (1994, 7). “Wholeness”, 
she states, “is shattered by the chaos of adolescence. Girls become fragmented, their selves 
split into mysterious contradictions” (1994, 5). She also quotes Simone De Beauvoir, saying 
that, during adolescence, “Girls stop being and start seeming” (1994, 7). This sentiment is 
mirrored in many novels of female adolescence. Abel, Hirsch and Langland explain that “the 
female developmental plot” is characterized by “a disjunction between a surface plot, which 
affirms social conventions, and a submerged plot, which encodes rebellion; between a plot 
that charts rebellion and a plot that unravels it” (1983, 12). Characters' double identity then 
contains both a “public” or surface-level part, and a “private” or submerged part. The public 
part usually assumes the traditional female role society urges girls to, while the “private” part 


of them is left feeling angry, frustrated and confused (White 1985, 155-156). 
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In order to represent these conflicting public and private identities, texts centering on 
the experiences of adolescent girls often make use of certain recurring motifs. One important 
trope connected to teenage girls' privacy, as mentioned both by White (150, 1985) and Nash 
(206, 2006), is the secret diary or journal. Others, mentioned by Nash, are the teenage girl's 
bedroom and the telephone (207, 2006). Katherine Dalsimer explains the phenomenon of 


adolescent diaries as follows: 


[...] keeping a diary is a way of starving off the full affect associated with loss [...] which is at the 
heart of normal adolescence, inherent in the painful process of disengagement with the original 
objects. It is for this reason that diaries are more often kept during adolescence than at any other 
period of life — and why they are finally abandoned. In creating an imaginary being into whom she 
breathes life, the adolescent attempts to fill the void left when the parents no longer hold the place 
they held in childhood, but new bonds have not yet been consolidated. During this transition, there 
is often a period of heightened narcissism, when a retreat into the self and into an inner world of 


fantasy must substitute (in part, and temporarily) for relations in the outer world. (1986, 72) 


Here, Dalsimer describes the teenage diary as a kind of “safety blanket” replacing the strong 
parental bonds from the adolescent's childhood. However, the trope of the diary, as well as 
other similar tropes of privacy, also seem to invite some associations that are rather sexual in 
tone. Dalsimer does not discuss this, but she does include a quote by Freud, discussing the 
diary of a young girl which has garnered his interest, which illustrates my point nicely. He 
admits to feeling fascinated and excited by the way the diary slowly uncovers the young girl's 


developing sexuality: 
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We are shown how her feelings grow up out of childish egoism till they reach social maturity; [. 


and, above all, how the secret of sexual life begins to dawn on her indistinctly and then takes 


| 


complete possession of the child's mind; how, in the consciousness of her secret knowledge, she at 


first suffers hurt, but little by little overcomes it. All of this is so charmingly, so naturally and so 


gravely expressed in these artless notes that they cannot help to arouse the greatest interest in 


educators and psychologists. (qtd. in Dalsimer 1986, 50) 


The most enchanting parts of the girls' diary, to Freud at least, are those that document her 
sexual development. What makes these all the more fascinating is, of course, the fact that a 
diary is supposed to be a personal, secret document. It is commonly accepted that reading 
someone else's diary without their consent, constitutes a severe breach of this person's 
privacy. Diaries are not written with a reader in mind, they are instead deeply personal. 


Therefore, as Nash puts it, “Tropes of privacy construct teen girls as people with secrets 


hidden in delicious spaces” (2006, 203). Nash argues that this perceived secrecy has become 


part of the teenage girls’ allure in popular culture, ultimately encouraging their male peers and 
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authority figures to figure out a way to invade their precious privacy and “get inside' these 


darling girls” (Nash 2006, 203). 


1.2.3.3. Sexuality in the Novel of Female Adolescence 

According to Spacks, “real and imagined sexual energy, crucial in the mythology of 
the teen-age years, accounts for much of the imaginative power implicit in the idea of 
adolescence” (1981, 7). This is definitely the case for adolescence in general, but perhaps 
even more so for female adolescence in particular. It could even be argued that the main 
source of ambivalence towards the adolescent girl is in fact, her awakening sexuality. Nash 


explains how, in American mainstream culture, teenage girls' sexual liminality has always 
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been simultaneously fetishised and feared (2006, 19). She states, “Because teenage girls 
combine womanhood and childhood, they have been culturally imagined as a position of 
double 'lack', which facilitates their portrayals as diminished, fetishized and frequently 
sexualized” (2006, 19). She defines this “double lack” more specifically as “the child's lack of 
experience, and the woman's lack of agency or rationality” (2006, 22). In other words, central 
to American society's conceptualization of female adolescence is a combined infantilisation 
and sexualisation of it. The implicit message of this view is that since the female and the 
childlike coexist and somehow seem to reinforce each other in the figure of the adolescent 
girl, these two states must naturally be similar in character. It is, in other words, a discourse 


which renders women childlike and thus inferior. 


The image of the teenage girl as a “combination of a female body and a childlike 
mind” (Nash 2006, 24) presents her as a sexual yet ultimately harmless being. However, this 
developing female sexuality which so fascinates patriarchal society, is at the same time treated 
as a potential threat. Nash argues, “The same onset of sexuality that intrigues patriarchs can 
also worry them because it signals the girl's entrance into public circulation, at which point 
her fascinating body could be used for potentially mutinous purposes [...] A girl who 
consciously deploys her sexuality can create chaos that threatens her own father as well as her 
societal Father” (2006, 24). In other words, girls are allowed to be “sexy, but not sexual” 
(Pipher 1994, 24). Or, if a girl grows into a woman who chooses to seize control of her own 


sexuality and not let others determine her worth, she becomes dangerous. 


In the novel of female adolescence, characters' developing sexuality is often a source 


of discomfort and fear to them (White 1985, 148). Because, as White states, “almost every 
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aspect of sex reminds adolescent heroines of a future they dread” (1985, 148). White further 
explains the main reasons why adolescent heroines dread sex. Firstly, sex is “associated with 
marriage, which [...] many adolescent heroines want to avoid” (1985, 146). Secondly, 
heroines fear the “radical loss of status attendant on getting pregnant outside of marriage” 
(1985, 146). Thirdly, girls have been conditioned to dislike their bodies and be ashamed of 
their sexuality (1985, 146). Finally, “girls fear surrendering their subjecthood in intercourse” 
due to the traditional view of the “sex act as a conquest of woman by man” (1985, 147). 
Because of many heroines' negative view of sex, menarche, the event signalling the onset of 
puberty and their sexual maturity, is often experienced as traumatic. In the following excerpt, 


Dalsimer links this negative perception of menarche to Freud: 


Freud defined away the possibility of pleasure, delight, or pride on the part of the female in her 
own genitals as they are, and in her own femininity. In this context, menarche, the signal event of 
female puberty, has been most often described as if it were a fresh wound, which confirms yet 
again the sense of damage that has burdened the girl since her discovery, as a young child, of the 


difference between herself and boys (Dalsimer 1986, 11) 


However, despite many heroines' negative stance towards sex, peer-pressure often 
keeps them doubting whether or not they should go “all the way”, as Mary Jean DeMarr and 
Jane Bakerman put it (1986, 3). Society sends girls conflicting messages in regards to their 
sexuality. On the one hand, girls' virginity is presented as their greatest “treasure”, that should 
at all costs be protected. Yet on the other hand, they are told that their bodies are the only 
thing of value they have to offer. They are labeled “slut” if they do decide to have sex, and 
“prude” if they do not. As a girl quoted by Pipher puts it “boys who have sex are studs, but 


girls who do it are sluts” (1994, 23). DeMarr and Bakerman note that “contrary to their male 
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counterparts, female characters define their sense of self by wether or not they are loved by 
someone else” (1986, 1). As a result “loving (or rather being loved) is absolutely essential to 
the development of a positive self-image” (1986, 2). According to them, characters who 
decide to have sex out of love usually end up more mature for it (1986, 6). However, if a 
character decides to have sex, not out of her own desire but because she feels pressured to or 


wants her partner to love her in return, she becomes none the wiser for it (1986, 11). 


Another reason why some characters do decide to have sex, is in order to rebel against 
society's expectations of them. As White explains, “to remain 'pure' or a 'nice girl’ means, in 
their view, to comply with the restrictions society places on women but not men” (1985, 152). 
They feel that “to be a 'nice girl' is to objectify oneself” in order to eventually be dominated 
and “owned” by a man (White 1985, 152). However, this type of sexual rebellion is 
problematic and easily contained, because by choosing to be a “bad girl” instead of a “nice 
girl” the heroine simply switches “from one object status to another” (White 1985, 154). In 
other words, it reinforces the idea that women are to be defined only in terms of their 
sexuality, instead of truly rejecting it. However, White argues that since girls have been 
conditioned to think that their bodies are what defines them, this is the most obvious form of 
rebellion that they can think of (1985, 154). She claims that since girls have been taught to be 
passive, most of the time characters' rebellion is merely “symbolic”, as De Beauvoir puts it 
(qtd. in White 1985, 159). They set fires, run away from home when sure to get caught, and 
perform masochistic actions (White 1985, 159). White claims, “Adolescent heroines 
seemingly lack the resources the would need to do battle with the world. They are only [...] 
struggling in their cages, rather than trying to get out [...] Significantly, the image of the cage, 


or the trap, is the most common image in novels of female adolescence” (1985, 160). But, 
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“when adolescent heroines do make an active rebellion against adult authority, it is generally 


in terms of sex” (White 1985, 154). 


1.2.3.4. Issues of Race and Class in the Novel of Female Adolescence 

Nash argues that in American mainstream culture “Whiteness signifies the compulsory 
ingredients of a good woman's construction: domestic protection, angelic innocence and 
superior spirituality”, and furthermore, “The ideals projected onto whiteness intensify in the 
portrayal of white female youth in particular, because, as Austin and Willard said, adults have 
so often required the young to represent 'our best hope for the future"”’ (2006, 9). So, even 
though they are continuously othered and dominated by adult men and patriarchal society in 
general, white adolescent heroines in literature and pop culture are still partly redeemed by 
their whiteness. Black adolescent heroines on the other hand, “find themselves in a 
particularly vulnerable position because they are barred even from the traditional 


compensation of womanhood: being a valued sexual object” (White 1985, 165). 


Acting like a “lady” yields few rewards to black girls. They are not more respected for 
it, simply more powerless against the men who disrespect and abuse them. Moreover, black 
protagonists who do try to act like a “lady” “often find that being a 'nice girl’ involves a loss 
of identity” (White 1985, 166). As Edward Rhymes explains, trying to be a “nice girl” does 
not work for black girls like it does for white girls because throughout history, American 
society “has deracialized white female sexual explicitness” (2007, Rhymes), while black 
womanhood has continuously been constructed as inherently sexual, promiscuous and un- 


ladylike: 
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In regard to gender, there have been two, pronounced, conflicting and unjust narratives 
concerning female sexuality in America. Although all women who were viewed or 
accused as loose or promiscuous faced the ire and consternation of a (predominantly 
white) male-dominated society, there has always been this duplicitous racial application of 
the penalties incurred for committing perceived "moral" crimes against society. 
Historically, White women, as a category, have been portrayed as examples of self- 
respect, self-control, and modesty — even sexual purity — but Black women were often 


(and still are) portrayed as innately promiscuous, even predatory. (2007, Rhymes) 


Bell Hooks has made similar arguments on the construction of black female sexuality: 
“Undesirable in the conventional sense, which defines beauty and sexuality as desirable only 
to the extent that it is idealized and unattainable, the black female body gains attention only 
when it is synonymous with accessibility, availability; when it is sexually deviant” (Hooks 


1992, 117). 


Next to race, the class a character belongs to is another factor which may further limit 
her opportunities in life. Barbara White argues that “for the heroine who is poor, adolescence 
means being old enough to help support the family, it is an initiation into hard work and 
portends a future of hard work” (White 1985, 164). A heroine growing up in poverty is 
generally even “more disturbed by her approaching womanhood” because she fears “it will 
doom her to a life of continued poverty” (White 1985, 164). Furthermore, White states that 
characters growing up poor generally encounter even less aspirational adult role models than 
other girls. Of the adult women they meet, most of them are “defeated wives and mothers” or 
prostitutes. Since both of these can be said to “make a living” off of their bodies, “poor girls 


are thus defined even more than middle class girls in terms of their sex organs” (White, 165). 


a 


2. The Virgin Suicides 

2.1 The Narrator and The Male Gaze 

2.1.1 The Impossible Narrator 

The Virgin Suicides is narrated from the perspective of a group of boys — now middle aged 
men — who grew up on the same street as the Lisbon girls and witnessed their gradual decline 
and eventual deaths. Haunted by the Lisbon sisters’ suicides, for years the boys have been 
trying to discover why these girls all chose to end their lives. The narrative voice in the novel 
is an unusual first person person plural, a collective “we”. The plurality of the narrative voice 
is not only unusual, but also important to the interpretation of the story. Contrary to what one 
might expect, it undermines the narrators' reliability, as I will be discussing more extensively 
later on. The question I will be addressing now is that of why the narrators would have chosen 


to address their anonymous listener in continuous unison. 


It appears that the narrative voice is a reflection of the narrators' lack of a sense of 
individualized selfhood. By continuously identifying as a group, the narrators negate their 
individualism. The trauma that has been haunting them for years seems to have stunted their 
personal growth, while having simultaneously tied all of them together as sharers of the same 


suffering. Two decades after the Lisbon girls' suicides, they have still not moved on. They are 
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stuck, mentally, in adolescence. Due to their arrested development they have never developed 
full, healthy, adult personalities. In the years following the suicides, the boys' individual 
adolescent memories have all become part of one, overlapping, collective narrative which 
they have been creating together. By losing ownership of their memories and instead turning 
them into a collective good, they have erased the boundaries between their individual 


identities. 


According to Nicole Frey Biichel, “The hinge between a subject's (conscious or 
unconscious) experience and selfhood — and thus the place where the self is created — is 
language or, more specifically, narration” (Biichel 2013, 130). Similarly, in the case of The 
Virgin Suicides, the narrative mode reflects the narrators’ inability to create their own 
independent selves. However, at the same time their quest to reconstruct the past and discover 
the truth about the Lisbon girls, is also a quest for self-discovery. Reconstructing the Lisbon 
girls' history means reconstructing their own history. By studying the girls they hope to find 
out something about themselves as well. In this sense, them telling their story is a kind of 


therapy. Through narration, trauma can be made comprehensible and eventually overcome. 


2.1.2. The Unreliable Narrator 

Most of the secondary literature on the novel of female adolescence that I examined in 
preparation for this dissertation focuses on works that feature a first person singular narration, 
from the perspective of the teenage heroine. But, contrary to most of these canonical 
American narratives of female adolescence, The Virgin Suicides features a first person plural, 
male narrator. The Lisbon girls' story is not told from their own perspective, which influences 


the narrative and the reader's interpretation of it. Rather than providing the reader with a 
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reliable vision of what the girls were like, the novel makes the reader acutely aware of the 


narrators' unreliability. 


As history has proven numerous times, having the experiences of a less socially 
privileged individual or group narrated from the perspective of a more socially privileged 
individual or group, almost inevitably leads to othering, silencing or deforming of the former's 
voice. In this light, the premise of the The Virgin Suicides - a novel which tells the story of 
five deceased adolescent girls through the eyes of a group of middle-aged men who appear 
obsessed with them — might appear problematic. Debra Shostak mentions how a colleague of 
hers was appalled by the work and identified it as misogynist for this very reason (Shostak 
2009, 809). However, as she explains, this interpretation does not take into account how much 
the novel calls attention to the narrators' unreliability and problematises their objectification 
of the girls. One of the novel's major themes is actually the notion of authority in storytelling, 
the importance of who is telling the story. Eugenides is clearly aware that the narrators he has 
selected have very little authority on the subject they are discussing, and the reader is 
constantly made aware of this fact as well. The story is pieced together from the boys' own 
adolescent memories, several scientific and journalistic reports on the girls, testimonies of 
“eyewitnesses”, and finally a collection of “relics” - a number of objects and photographs 
stolen from the Lisbon household. None of these sources, though, can be considered 
completely reliable. The boys' story is filled with ambiguities, uncertainties and seeming or 
blatant half-truths, and the reader, like the narrators, needs to wade through layers of obscurity 


in order to even catch a glimpse of the truth. 


Earlier, I already mentioned that the plurality of the narrative voice contributes to the 
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narrators’ perceived unreliability. As Shostak notes, “Because the voice is plural, it promises 
to offer a more reliable point of view than one might expect from a single voice [...] Yet the 
authority conferred by numbers is undermined by the narrators' confession of their common 
puzzlement” (2009, 809). It is indeed remarkable how often the narrators display their own 
ignorance or express uncertainty about the information they have collected. They make the 
reader aware of their unreliability both directly, meaning that they themselves often express 
doubt and uncertainty about the truthfulness of what they are saying, and indirectly, meaning 
they unintentionally and unknowingly distort elements of the story. The narrators already 
establish their unreliable nature quite early on in the novel. When discussing the first suicide 
attempt of the youngest Lisbon sister, Cecilia, they admit that they “never learned exactly 
what happened” (11). Their only source on the matter is Paul Baldino, one of their classmates, 
who claims it was him who discovered Cecilia's dying body in the bathtub at her house. But 
since they are aware that “the information [Paul] brought back wasn't always reliable” (9), 
they know not to trust him completely. Surprisingly though, instead of rejecting Paul 
Baldino's rather implausible sounding story completely — he claimed to have found his way 
into the Lisbon house through the neighbourhood's storm sewers — they only seem sceptic 
about how he entered the house, not about whether or not he actually did. The narrators are 
convinced he probably found his way in through a secret underground escape tunnel built by 
his father, a noted criminal called Sammy “the Shark” Baldino, rather than through the storm 
sewers. This second version of the story sounds even less plausible than the one told by Paul 
himself, comically so even, which makes the reader question the narrators' dedication to 
truthfulness right off the bat. So already at the beginning of the novel, the narrators make the 


reader aware, both directly and indirectly, of their unreliability. 
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The Paul Baldino anecdote demonstrates that, when a dependable explanation is 
lacking, the narrators prefer to put their faith in an unreliable source than simply admit that 
they do not know the answer and leave it at that. Even when they know the information they 
have received is probably not completely reliable, accepting an explanation that may not be 
truthful is easier than trying to live without any kind of explanation at all. They have a hard 
time accepting that they may never find the answers they are looking for, and this kind of self- 
deception is a rebellion against that notion. Their attitude is deeply ambiguous. On the one 
hand they constantly express their own uncertainty, and admit their story is “full of holes”. 
Though on the other hand, they do still insist on telling their story, and they cling to every 
shred of flimsy “‘evidence” they have based it on. They know very well that they actually do 


not know much, but at the same time they want to believe that they do. 


This ambiguous attitude is also illustrated when they tell the story of how the Lisbon 
girls tried to save the Elm tree on their front lawn from getting cut down. At a certain point 
during the narration of this story the narrators recite a conversation that supposedly took place 
between the girls and the people in charge of cutting down the tree. However, after reciting 
this entire conversation they suddenly proclaim that “Actually, none of this might have been 
spoken. We've pieced it together through partial accounts, and can attest only to the general 
substance” (176). Adding a disclaimer such as this at the end of a story makes the reader twice 
as aware of the narrator's unreliability as had it been added at the beginning. It comes across 
as a bit sneaky, as if it is an afterthought which may as well have been left out. It seems as if 
the narrators initially neglected to add a disclaimer about the anecdote's truthfulness because 
they are desperate to erase their own uncertainties. By reconstructing the past, they are trying 


to find out what happened to the girls that drove them to their early graves. But while deep 
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down they already seem to know that they can only speculate about what the girls' reasons 
might have been, they find it hard to make peace with this idea. Although, there do occur a 
number of introspective moments throughout the novel, where the narrators are completely 
honest with themselves for a short while, and admit to the futility of their seemingly never- 


ending search. The following excerpt is an example of one such moment: 


We'd like to tell you with authority what it was like inside the Lisbon house, or what the girls felt 
being imprisoned in it. Sometimes, drained by this investigation, we long for some shred of 
evidence, some Rosetta stone that would explain the girls at last. But even though that winter was 
certainly not a happy one, little more can be averred. Trying to locate the girls' exact pain is like the 
self-examination doctors urge us to make (we've reached that age) [...] Hardly have we begun to 
palpate their grief than we find ourselves wondering whether this particular wound was mortal or 


not, or whether (in our blind doctoring) it's a wound at all. (164-165) 


However, these realizations do not incite them to give up their digging. If anything, it seems 
like the opposite is true. Haunted by their questions and their desire to “explain the girls at 
last”, they simply cannot let go. Creating their own story, pieced together from flimsy, 
sometimes even non-existing evidence, is easier than living in ignorance and accepting they 
will never figure the girls out. In this sense the narrative they have created has become a kind 


of myth, a story invented in order to explain the unexplainable. 


There is one especially striking episode in the novel, which illustrates the narrators' 
mastery at self-deception extremely well. It takes place towards the end of the girls' lives, 
when they are no longer allowed to leave the house and are cut off from the outside world. 


During this time the boys decide to try telephoning them. But since they are too shy to 
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actually talk to the girls when they get ahold of them, they play songs on their record player 
for them to listen to instead. When the girls reply by playing a certain sappy love song on 
their own record player, the boys immediately read into this as being a confession of the girls’ 
love for them. They then suddenly claim to recall a number of occasions supporting this 
theory. But actually, they are merely bending the truth to their will in their search for proof, 


because they so desperately want to believe the girls love them. 


We had never dreamed the girls might love us back. The notion made us dizzy, and we lay down on 
the Larsons' carpet, which smelled of pet deodorizer and, deeper down, of pet. For a long time no 
one spoke. But little by little, as we shifted bits of information in our heads, we saw things in a new 
light. Hadn't the girls invited us to their party last year? Hadn't they known our names and 
addresses? Rubbing spy holes in grimy windows, hadn't they been looking out to see us? We forgot 
ourselves and held hands, smiling with closed eyes. On the stereo Garfunkel began hitting his high 
notes, and we didn't think of Cecilia. We thought only of Mary, Bonnie, Lux, and Therese, stranded 
in life, unable to speak to us until now, in this inexact, shy fashion. We went over their last months 
in school, coming up with new recollections. Lux had forgotten her math book one day and had to 
share with Tom Faheem. In the margin, she had written, "I want to get out of here." How far did 
that wish extend? Thinking back, we decided the girls had been trying to talk to us all along, to 


elicit our help, but we'd been too infatuated to listen. 


This one particular episode is actually representative of what the boys are doing throughout 
the whole novel. They are trying to create a meaningful connection between random events, 


and when it does not come naturally they distort the truth so that it will. 


What is also remarkable about the previous excerpt, is that it illustrates how, similar to 


other people's testimonies, the boys' own memories get distorted as well during the narration 
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process. While information gained through second hand accounts can never be proven 
completely reliable, as it is usually distorted to some extent, first hand accounts are generally 
considered a relatively dependable source. However, the previous excerpt demonstrates why 
this is actually never really the case either. Someone's memories are always unreliable in 
nature to some extent, as the passing of time inevitably leaves its mark on them. Newer 
experiences and knowledge gained distort them. Even the initial experience already entails a 
level of subjectivity. So, naturally, a certain level of distortion in memories is common and 
unavoidable. But, on top of being subjected to all of the formerly discussed modes of 
distortion, the narrators' memories suffer from additional distortion because they have become 
collective memories, and part of a narrative. The boys' individual memories have become 
stories which they have repeatedly shared with each other, so much that they have become 
part of the group's collective memory. These collective memories have subsequently been 
pieced together to form one all-encompassing narrative directed at an undefined 
listener/reader. This means that even the parts of the story based on their own memories are 
ultimately twice mediated. Taking into account the notion that “distortion and fabrication are 
inevitable consequences of the mediating process of narrative” (Brian Crews 1999, 19), this 
would mean that even their own memories are eventually heavily distorted. Throughout the 
novel there is a continuous focus on this “distortion and fabrication” through mediation, as the 
previous excerpt illustrates. The mechanisms of the boys' narration process are repeatedly laid 


bare. 


Even as they are desperately trying to cling to them, the boys themselves also realize 
that their memories of the girls are slowly fading. They know that, as time passes, memories 


lose their accuracy. However, even though they know it to be inevitable, the boys refuse to 
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accept the gradual deterioration of their memories. They are unable to “write them off’, as a 


boy named Chase Buell suggests in the following excerpt: 


Though we felt for the Lisbon girls, and continued to think about them, they were slipping away 
from us. The images we treasured of them-in bathing suits, jumping through a sprinkler, or running 
from a garden hose charmed by water pressure into a giant snake-began to fade, no matter how 
religiously we meditated on them in our most private moments, lying in bed beside two pillows 
belted together to simulate a human shape. We could no longer evoke with our inner ears the 
precise pitches and lilts of the Lisbon girls' voices [...] The colors of their eyes were fading, the 
location of moles, dimples, centipede scars. It had been so long since the Lisbon girls had smiled 
we could no longer picture their crowded teeth. "They're just memories now," Chase Buell said 
sadly. "Time to write them off." But even as he uttered these words, he rebelled against them, as we 
all did [...] How long could we remain true to the girls? How long could we keep their memory 
pure? As it was, we didn't know them any longer, and their new habits-of opening a window, for 
instance, to throw out a wadded paper towel-made us wonder if we had ever really known them, or 


if our vigilance had been only the fingerprinting of phantoms. (181-182) 


The girls are still alive here, yet for the way the boys are talking about them they could just as 
well be dead. They are discussing how to keep their memories of the girls “pure”, or alive, in 
the hope of somehow keeping the girls themselves alive as well. Though they simultaneously 
realize the futility in that. The narrators say that already at this point, “we didn't know them 
any longer”. The girls' social isolation, they feel, has changed them. They have become 
different people with “new habits” that are unrecognisable to the boys. So in a sense, the girls’ 
are already dead in the boys' eyes at this point. The girls they once knew, or thought they 
knew, are “just memories now”, as Chase Buell puts it. This excerpt already announces how 


the boys' attempt to keep the Lisbon girls' memory “pure” for as long as possible, will result 
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in a lifelong obsession with them. Because how does one keep a memory “pure’’? As I have 
discussed above, all memories are subject to distortion. They fade, are reinterpreted or 


forgotten. 


It is not just the narrators themselves whose memories prove unreliable, though. The 
reader is reminded, on several occasions, of the general unreliability of memory when 
confronted with the contradicting testimonies of some of the girls' other neighbours. For 
instance, after Cecilia's funeral, two of the Lisbon's neighbours decide to bake a Bundt cake 
for Mrs. Lisbon, in order to offer their condolences. However, their accounts of what 
happened that day completely contradict each other. Mrs. Buell claims that Mrs. Lisbon 
accepted the cake without thanking them or offering them a piece. Yet Mrs. Scheer says she 
remembers how Mrs. Lisbon “invited [them] both out to the sun room and [they] each had a 
piece of cake” (15). Another example of how the novel portrays the unreliability of memory 
and the power of self-deception can be found in the way the Lisbons' neighbours change the 


opinions of the girls after their deaths. After Cecilia's suicide the neighbourhood quickly 
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produces an explanation by setting her apart as the “weird sister” (37). The narrator notes that 


“Mr. Hillyer summed up the majority sentiment at the time: 'Those girls have a bright future 
ahead of them. That other one was just going to end up a kook"” (107). By telling each other 
and themselves that Cecilia was “‘a kook”, unlike her sisters and their own children, the 
neighbours are essentially protecting themselves. This way there is no need to consider the 
actual motives behind Cecilia's suicide. Setting her apart makes her suicide easier to accept, 


and it rules out the possibility that something similar might happen to their own children. 


However, after the other Lisbon girls also commit suicide a little over a year after 
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Cecilia's death, the “majority sentiment” suddenly becomes that this, too, was inevitable. The 
narrator states that “the final suicides surprised few people” (215), and that, in fact, “everyone 
agreed the suicides came as predictably as seasons or old age” (215). This reasoning is 
obviously heavily informed by hindsight bias. It is also, again, self-deception used as a coping 
mechanism. Categorizing the suicides as predictable suggests that there had been numerous 
red flags, that people about to commit suicide are easily recognizable. As a result, everyone 
can assure themselves that nothing similar is about to happen in their own families, since 
naturally they would have noticed something. Furthermore, as the suicides were supposedly 
inevitable, nobody can be held accountable for not intervening, as this would have been futile 


anyway. 


The narrators themselves are quite critical of their parents' and neighbours' dismissal 
of the suicides as inevitable and predictable. They are also wary of a number of local 
scientific and journalistic attempts at explaining the suicides, especially since everyone 
around them is so easily gratified by these explanations. In the excerpt below, the narrators 
describe how and why the whole neighbourhood is eager to accept a psychiatric theory, 
produced by a Dr. Hornicker, claiming that it was Cecilia's suicide which “infected” her 


sisters, urging them to follow her. 


As it circulated in the next few months, this theory convinced many people because it simplified 
things. Already Cecilia's suicide had assumed in retrospect the stature of a longprophesied event. 
Nobody thought it shocking anymore, and accepting it as First Cause removed any need for further 
explanation. As Mr. Hutch put it, “They made Cecilia out to be the bad guy.” Her suicide, from this 
perspective, was seen as a kind of disease infecting those close at hand. In the bathtub, cooking in 


the broth of her own blood, Cecilia had released an airborne virus which the other girls, even in 
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coming to save her, had contracted. No one cared how Cecilia had caught the virus in the first 


place. Transmission became explanation. (152-153) 


They blame their surroundings for wanting to be set at ease, rather than being interested in the 
girls' true motives. Ironically though, they themselves are, without realizing it, guilty of many 
of the crimes they blame others around them for. They accuse a journalist, Ms. Perl, of 
treating the girls “as automatons, creatures so barely alive that their deaths came as little 
change” (170), in a newspaper article about the suicides. But, as I discussed above, the boys, 
too, already talked about the girls as if they were dead before they actually were. They 
critically note that “‘[i]n the sweep of Ms. Perl's accounts, which boiled two or three months 
and the suffering of four individuals into a paragraph with a heading 'When Youth Sees No 
Future,' the girls appear as indistinguishable characters marking black x's on a calendar or 
holding hands in self-styled Black Masses” (170). However, as I will discuss more 
extensively in the next chapter, the boys themselves constantly talk about the girls as if they 
are one entity and mutually indistinguishable. They repeatedly mention, for example, that they 
are unable to tell the girls apart when seeing them together. Finally they conclude that Ms. 
Perl “cobbled together reminiscences into an airtight conclusion, far less truthful than [their] 


own, which is full of holes” (217). 


This seems to be their major issue with Ms. Perl and other outsiders doing research on 
the Lisbon case. The narrators do not appreciate others' pretension of knowing absolute truths 
about the girls. They blame reporters and scientists for being sensationalist, not asking the 
right or enough questions, propagating false information about the' girls lives and uninformed 
theories about their deaths. Admittedly, some of these reporters' deontological approaches are 


questionable. However, many of them are essentially using the same approach the boys are 
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using, which is why it seems strange for them to criticize it. The narrators even admit that 
their own research methods have a lot in common with those used by the journalists 


discussing the Lisbon girls' suicides. 


Gradually, the reporters began referring to the Lisbon girls by first names, and neglected to 
interview medical experts in favor of collecting reminiscences. Like us, they became custodians of 
the girls' lives, and had they completed the job to our satisfaction, we might never have been forced 
to wander endlessly down the paths of hypothesis and memory. For less and less did the reporters 
ask why the girls had killed themselves. Instead, they talked about the girls' hobbies and academic 
awards. Wanda Brown, on Channel 7, unearthed a photo of a bikinied Lux at the community 
swimming pool, allowing a lifeguard to reach down from his chair and apply zinc oxide to her 
bunnyish nose. Every night the reporters revealed a new anecdote or photo, but their discoveries 
bore no relation to what we knew to be true, and after a while it began to seem as though they were 


talking about different people. (219) 


The narrators are clearly not pleased with the direction the reports about the girls end up 
going. They blame the reporters for concerning themselves with unimportant details and 
anecdotal information, rather than doing their job properly and finding out why the girls killed 
themselves. They accuse them of not “complet[ing] the job to [their] satisfaction” (219), 
stating that their findings “bore no relation to what [the boys] knew to be true” about the girls. 
But ironically, most everything the boys claim they know to be true about the girls has also 
been derived from second hand accounts, distanced observation or the study of some of their 


material possessions. 


2.1.3. The Male Gaze 


The notion of the male gaze is constantly, and very prominently present in The Virgin 
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Suicides. Most of the narrators' knowledge about the girls is based on years of closely 
observing them. Observation, as opposed to interaction. Because the boys' actual interactions 
with the girls when they were still alive were really very scarce. So scarce even, that when 
they were invited to a party at the Lisbon residence, they were surprised to find out the girls 
even knew their names, let alone invited them to their party. It is clear that the boys see 
themselves solely as observers, while the girls' are there to be observed by them. Never the 
other way around. The boys place themselves in the role of subjects, while the girls fulfil a 
mere object-role. The boys look at the girls, never expecting them to be looking back. 
However, sometimes this illusion is broken, and each time the boys seem exceedingly 


surprised. 


One great mistake the boys continually make, is that of confusing looking with seeing. 
Because even though they observe the girls almost non-stop, their gaze does not manage to 
penetrate the surface. This approach is also what stunts their construction of a coherent 
narrative about the girls on a less literal level. Because they are staring so intently at each 
separate piece of the metaphorical puzzle, they are no longer able to see how to put them all 
together. The narrators explain that “we felt that if we kept looking hard enough we might 
begin to understand what they were feeling and who they were” (60). However, their method 
often seems to have the opposite effect. In the following excerpt their misguided approach is 


illustrated by way of metaphor: 


Angling Carl Tagel's telescope out the treehouse window, we managed to see the pockmarked 
moon steaming silently across space, then blue Venus, but when we turned the telescope on Lux's 
window it brought us so close we couldn't see a thing. What at first appeared the xylophone of her 


spine, curled in bed, turned out to be a decorative molding. A stringy peach pit, left on her bedside 
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table from a time of fresh food, gave rise to a number of lurid conjectures. Any time we caught 


sight of her, or of something moving, the piece was too small to put the puzzle together [...] (198) 


By wanting to look at the girls from increasingly nearby, they eventually end up not being 
able to make sense of anything they see anymore. This excerpt suggests that perhaps the 
overload of anecdotal information they have gathered about the girls over the years has only 


caused further mystification, rather than helping to solve any mysteries. 


Another reference to the fruitlessness of the boys' gaze is made here: “Gradually, we 
stopped scanning the bleachers for their excited faces, and stopped walking underneath to see 
what we could see of them, cut up in slices from behind” (180). In this excerpt it is again 
illustrated, metaphorically, how their view is obstructed. The boys try watching the girls from 
underneath the bleachers, but they end up only being able to catch fragmented glimpses of 
their backs. This translates to their entire research approach; they sneakily spy on the girls 
from their bedroom windows, and all they gather from is unreliable, anecdotal information 


that tells them nothing in the grand scheme of things. 


The boys' failing attempts at really seeing the girls is also poignantly illustrated by 
their inability to distinguish the five Lisbon girls. They all look pretty much the same to them, 
short and “round-buttocked” (5), all with the same blonde hair and “crowded teeth” (181). 
They constantly mix them up, and perceive the girls almost as one entity. They are described 
as sharing everything. For example, the boys mention how the sisters are sometimes seen “all 
taking bites of the same doughnut” (63), and how they share their bedrooms. But they also 
discuss the girls' synchronized periods (21) and their sharing a bathroom where they 


supposedly defecate in front of each other without shame (49). 
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While the boys themselves seem completely oblivious to their objectification and 
homogenization of the girls, a number of instances indicate that the girls themselves are very 
aware of it. For example, when the girls are allowed, for the first and the last time in their 
lives, to let a group of boys accompany them to a school dance, Therese apathetically states 
“They're just going to raffle us off’ when asked by Mary who would be taking whom (111). 
This indicates that she does not think the boys can, or even want to, keep them apart. Sadly, it 
later appears that she was right, when the narrators describe how the boys had not yet made 
up their minds about who was taking whom: “Trip Fontaine, of course, had dibs on Lux, but 
the other three girls were up for grabs. Fortunately, their dresses and hairdos homogenized 


them. Once again the boys weren't even sure which girl was which” (117). 


Therese's remark points to a sense of frustration with her and her sisters all being 
perceived as interchangeable. She seems tired of being homogenized, and realizes that the 
world around her does not care about who any of them really are, as individual people. The 
girls are continually denied separate identities. But, while Therese's remark proves annoyance 
at their perceived interchangeability, the girls have also interiorized this feeling to a certain 
extent. This becomes clear to the reader through Cecilia's diary entries. After Cecilia's death 
the boys have somehow been able to get their hands on her diary, and they have been studying 
it ever since. What confuses them about it, though, is that she “writes of her sisters and herself 
as a single entity” (37). They describe how, when reading the diary, “many strange sentences 
conjure in the reader's mind an image of a mythical creature with ten legs and five heads” 
(39). This description contrasts with what one would expect a diary to include. A teenage girls' 


diary, the trope prescribes, is one of her few sacred private spaces. Here she can supposedly 
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be herself, whatever that may be. Unbound to social expectations and uninhibited by constant 
scrutiny, the girl is allowed to let her true thoughts and feelings out. But instead of displaying 
their individuality, and thus contradicting the boys' perception of the girls as one entity, 


Cecilia's diary reaffirms this idea. 


The boys reading Cecilia's diary also illustrates how uninhibited their voyeurism really 
is. As I already discussed in the first chapter of this dissertation, reading someone else's diary 
is generally considered immoral, a flagrant violation of their privacy. Nevertheless, it is also a 
frequent trope in narratives of female adolescence. The secret reading of a teenage girl's diary 
is often depicted, in American pop cultural texts, as a normal activity for brothers, fathers, or 
neighbourhood boys, to engage in. Though in this case, the fact that the boys are browsing the 
diary of a teenage girl who has committed suicide, makes it appear a lot less innocent and a 
lot more morbid. Especially since there is definitely a sexual connotation to this kind of 
invasion of a young woman's private space. The boys admit, for example, that their initial 
motive in reading the diary was to find out whether Cecilia had made any references to them. 
Yet they end up disappointed in their search, noting that “[t]he standard insecurities, laments, 
crushes, and daydreams are nowhere in evidence” (38-39). Even the way they describe 
handling the diary seems sexual in nature, “We passed the diary around, fingering pages and 


looking anxiously for our names” (38). 


The boys were hoping that the diary would reveal the girls' most intimate feelings to 
them. But ironically, what they gain from it is only superficial information. “We got tired of 
hearing about what they ate [...], or what they wore, or which colors they favored” (39). 


Nevertheless, they have read and browsed through it so many times that they “know portions 
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of the diary by heart now” (38). Although it may not have taught them much about what drove 
the girls to their early graves, they enjoy the voyeuristic thrill of sneaking a peek into the girls’ 
daily lives. They describe how they “came to hold collective memories of times [they] hadn't 
experienced” (39). Through Cecilia's diary entries the boys learn much more about the girls 
then they ever did by talking to them in real life. It lets them vicariously experience family 
trips and vacations alongside the girls, making them feel as if they were part of their lives. 
Through Cecilia's diary, the boys get to know the girls better in death than they ever knew 
them when they were still alive. They have started to feel as if they knew the girls much more 
intimately than they actually did. But this newfound intimacy is false. It is a fantasy, based on 
superficial anecdotes and tidbits of information that teach them nothing about who the girls 


really were. 


However, it is quite clear, their consistent claims to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the boys were never interested in getting to know the girls for who they really were. They 
prefer to see them as the mythical creatures they have built them up to be. Throughout the 
novel, the narrators recall a few instances when they suddenly realized how surprisingly 
normal the girls were. Yet they consistently reject this notion in favour of the idealized version 
of the girls they have created in their heads. It is not until attending a party at the girls' house, 
that the boys realize they are actually “all different people”, rather than the “five replicas with 
the same blonde hair and puffy cheeks” they had always imagined them as (23). A boy named 
Kevin Head notes, later on in the novel, that the girls “weren't all that different from [his] 
sister” (118). These sudden insights surprise the narrators, yet they do not change their 
perception of the girls in the long run. Similarly, the narrators explain how reading Cecilia's 


diary made them understand that the girls were also human, and actually not all that different 
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from them: “We knew that the girls were our twins, that we all existed in space like animals 
with identical skins” (40). They begun to understand “the imprisonment of being a girl, the 
way it made your mind active and dreamy, and how you ended up knowing which colors went 
together.” (40). However, immediately after these realizations of the girls' normalcy, the 
narrators emphasize “that the girls were really women in disguise, that they understood love 
and death, and that our job was merely to create the noise that seemed to fascinate them” (40). 
So even if they discover on numerous occasions that the girls are just normal people, they still 
prefer to believe they are more than that. They imagine the girls hold some kind of mythical 


power, which exoticises and others them. 


The narrators' voyeuristic fetishisation of the girls is also reflected by their fascination 
with the Lisbon related paraphernalia they have collected over the years. Their collection 
includes a pair of high-tops, a brassiere, a tube of lipstick and multiple photographs, among 
other things. Though they somehow seem convinced that the study of these items will 
eventually provide them with answers to their most burning questions, most of the 
information gained through them is merely anecdotal, and unimportant in their quest for 
discovering the reasons behind the girls' suicides. Nevertheless they obsessively cling to their 
collection. Keeping these items close to them is yet another way of trying to keep the girls’ 
memory alive. As they say themselves, “rather than consign the girls to oblivion, we gathered 
their possessions once more, everything we'd gotten hold of during our strange curatorship” 
(181). However, there is also something morbidly possessive about their “strange 
curatorship”. The boys have started projecting their fascination with the Lisbon girls on these 
objects, fetishising them. As Shostak notes, “every emanation and relic has, after the 


inexplicable suicides, become a fetish, a metonymy for the 'truth' they seek” (2009, 812). The 
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objects have become stand-ins for the girls themselves. For example, in order to know what it 
would feel like to be kissed by one of the girls, the boys put on the lipstick they have stolen 
from them and take turns kissing each other. It seems as if, by owning a number of the girls' 


former possessions, they feel like they have come to own pieces of the girls themselves. 


Though the boys deny them subject-status or agency, the girls still manage to establish 
their own subjectivity through the cracks of the boys' narrative. In their dates' car on the way 
to the only school dance they would ever attend, the girls are described as very talkative. The 
narrators surprisedly state that “[a]s houses passed, they had something to say about the 
families in each one, which means that they had been looking out at us as intensely as we had 
been looking in” (119). Here, the girls make it clear that they are not passive creatures that 
only live for being looked at. Instead, they are actively returning others' gaze, even if those 
others do not always realize it. The girls' further establish their own agency during their 
imprisonment at home. This is the time when the boys notice, for the first time after being 
invited to their party, the girls actively reaching out to them. During the girls' incarceration, 
laminated pictures of the Virgin Mary, like the one Cecilia was holding when she was 
discovered in the bathtub after slitting her wrists, start appearing everywhere over town. The 
boys suspect the girls must have been sneaking out at night to hide them, in order to prevent 
the world from forgetting about them. Later on, the girls start blinking their bedroom lights in 
strange patterns, a kind of morse code the boys cannot decipher. Finally, the girls begin 
slipping letters into the boys' mailboxes at night. The letters carry unsigned messages such as 
“Dear Whoever, Tell Tripp I'm over him. He's a creep. - Guess Who” (186), “Remember us?” 
(187), or “Down with unsavory boys” (187). These straightforward messages, and the fact 


that the girls do not see the need to sign their letters, clearly indicate that they know they are 
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being watched. The girls are making it clear to the boys that they are not blind to their gaze, 
that they have seen them looking. The messages also indicate the girls' disapproval of the 
boys' gaze. They are reprimanding them, and demonstrating their ability to reverse the male 


gaze. 


The potential reversal of the male gaze is also demonstrated in a second way, through 
the character of Trip Fontaine. Trip used to be the local high-school's teenage casanova, since 
“To|nly eighteen months before the suicides, [he] had emerged from baby fat to the delight of 
girls and women alike” (65). By describing how Trip is looked at and objectified by “girls and 
women alike’, the novel reminds the reader that there also exists something like a female 
gaze. Both men and women can be objectified, and the harmful consequences of this 
objectification, for both sexes, is demonstrated as well. Firstly, the other boys seem stunned at 
how much female attention their friend is receiving just because he has become handsome 
over the summer. It makes them feel insecure about their own looks all of a sudden. They feel 
cheated by “our fathers and older brother, our decrepit uncles” who “had assured us that looks 
didn't matter if you were a boy” (65). Suddenly they fear that “no one was ever going to love 
us because of our good grades” (65). Secondly, Trip himself, despite his good looks, does not 
end up that well after all. When the narrators tell of a recent visit with him, it becomes clear 
that he has been an alcoholic for years. It also appears that, even tough he has been able to 
sleep with many women since high-school, it has not made him happy. He too, is still haunted 
by his love for Lux Lisbon, “the love he felt at that moment, truer than all subsequent loves 
because it never had to survive real life, still plagued him” (75). So, ultimately these examples 
prove that the gaze benefits no-one. Nevertheless, by making the world aware of their own 


gaze the girls rebel against being objectified themselves, and thus they are able to assert their 
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own subjectivity to a certain extent. 


2.2. Tropes of Femininity in The Virgin Suicides 

2.2.1. The Virgin and the Harlot 

In their depiction of the Lisbon girls and a number of other female characters in the novel, the 
narrators rely heavily on certain tropes of femininity. As I have already mentioned, the boys 
prefer to see the girls as otherworldly, mythical creatures, rather than real human beings. 
Therefore, their descriptions of them generally recall the stereotypical view of the adolescent 
girl as a creature that is both pure and sexual. She is still virginal, but her developing sexuality 
endangers her own purity. This duality is informed by the age-old virgin/whore dichotomy, a 
concept which identifies women as either innocent and virginal, or harlots. However, contrary 
to the adult woman, the adolescent girl supposedly embodies both of these sides at once. As 
discussed in a previous chapter (1.2.1.), adolescent girls are fetishised for supposedly 
possessing a “combination of a female body and a childlike mind” (Nash 2006, 24). The boys' 
perception of the girls reflects this stereotypical view of female adolescence. They paint the 
girls as fair and divine creatures, describing them in terms such as “glittering” (6), and even 
comparing them to “a congregation of angels” (23). Yet they also perceive them as supremely 
sensual beings, and are fascinated by their emerging sexuality. This duality is constantly 
present in their descriptions of the girls. They recall, for example, an image of the girls “in 
their homemade dresses, all lace and ruffle, bursting with their fructifying flesh” (6). The 
girls' old-fashioned, ruffly homemade dresses are an attempt from their mother to conceal 
their bodies from male glances. The dresses represent the girls' innocence and purity. Yet, 
their developing sexuality, their “fructifying flesh”, cannot be contained by even the homeliest 


of dresses. 
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Similarly, when Peter Sissen, the only boy ever allowed inside the Lisbon house up 
until then, describes the house to the other boys he emphasizes elements such as “bedrooms 
filled with crumpled panties” (7) and the “effluvia of so many girls becoming women 
together” (7). He also recalls “stuffed animals hugged to death by the passion of the girls” (7) 
and “a crucifix draped with a brassiere” (7), images which reflect both the girls' purity, and 
their underlying sexuality at once. However, the boys' bubble is momentarily bursted when 
the girls throw a party and they get the chance to visit the Lisbon house themselves. Upon 
entering the house, they are disappointed to note that “Peter Sissen's descriptions of the house 
had been all wrong. Instead of a heady atmosphere of feminine chaos, we found the house to 
be a tidy, dry-looking place that smelt faintly of stale popcorn” (22). The boys' fantastical 
image of the house as a place ruled by “feminine chaos” is comically deconstructed here. 
Proving to the reader that the idealized and eroticised image they have created of the girls is 


not realistic. 


The artificiality of their perception of the girls as the embodiments of idealized 
femininity, is also demonstrated by the recurrent image of Cecilia's wedding dress. Cecilia's 
favourite piece of clothing, and the only thing she is ever seen wearing, is said to be a 
wedding dress from the 1920s of which he has cut off the hem. Wedding dresses are typically 
regarded as items representing female purity and innocence. But the dress's shorn hem, the 
fact that it is dirty and does not fit her well undo these associations. Cecilia does not look like 
a blushing young bride in it, but rather like someone playing a bride. At the girls' party, 
Cecilia is also wearing the dress, and she has coloured her lips with red crayon, which the 


narrators claim “gave her face a deranged harlot look” (24). Thus, she simultaneously 
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represents both the madonna and the whore here. However, the fact that her lips are coloured 
with crayon and not lipstick again emphasizes the artificiality of the roles projected unto her. 
Crayons are what a child uses, she is only playing. These images of Cecilia illustrate that the 
limiting roles prescribed to women are not realistic, and that the roles which the boys are 


projecting unto the girls reduce them to mere stereotypes. 


Cecilia's interest in items that represent a kind of idealized feminine purity, is also 
reflected by her fascination with the archetypal virgin, the Virgin Mary. When Cecilia is found 
in the bathtub with her wrists slit, she is supposedly holding a laminated picture of the Virgin 
Mary. Cecilia is thirteen, on the verge of adolescence, when she decides to commit suicide. So 
her clinging to these images of feminine purity, may stem from a fear of growing up and 
losing her own childhood innocence. As discussed in chapter 1.2.3., adolescent heroines often 
cling to their childhood because they fear womanhood and the limitations that come with it. In 
Cecilia's case, this might also be what is happing, as the treatment of her older sisters by 
society already offers her a glimpse of what is in store for herself. A conversation she has with 
the doctor in the hospital after her first suicide attempt indicates her own negative stance 
towards adolescence. When the doctor asks her: ““What are you doing here, honey? You're not 
even old enough to know how bad life gets” (5), she replies: “Obviously doctor, you've never 


been a thirteen year-old girl” (5). 


2.2.2. The Mother 
While the Lisbon girls are reduced to stereotypes of female adolescence by the narrators, 
several adult female characters are depicted as stereotypical mother-figures. 


First there is the symbolic mother-figure of the Virgin Mary. In addition to being the 
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archetypal virgin, Mary is also the archetypal mother. In the figure of the Virgin Mother, the 
role of the virgin and that of the mother are combined to form one hyper-idealized image of 
chaste femininity. In this light Cecilia's fascination with the Virgin Mary might also be based 
on a rejection of her own, far less ideal mother, in favour of a more pure and loving mother- 


figure. However, the ideal represented by the Virgin Mother is clearly not realistic. 


In stark contrast to the chaste figure of Mother Mary, stands Gina Desander. Gina is 
the woman who took Trip Fontaine's virginity. At thirty-seven, she was much older than him, 
which means their union would technically be classified as statutory rape. However, even 
though Trip refuses to tell the narrators any details about the affair, he seems to look back on 
the experience fondly. “Gina Desander had envisioned the hunk of masculinity latent in Trip 
Fontaine's chubby Speedoed form, and during her week with him in Mexico, she chiseled him 
into the shape of a man” (67). This interpretation depicts Gina as a stereotypical Mrs. 
Robinson. But the narrators also add a rather incestuous, Oedipal dimension to the affair, by 
saying that they “looked on it as a wonderful initiation by a merciful mother” (68). Gina 
Desander embodies both the roles of mother and lover, blurring the lines between the two. 
When taking in mind the fact that Trip's own mother does not seem to be in his life anymore — 
he lives with his gay dad — Gina's relationship with Trip becomes even more ambiguous. She 


is his lover, but also serves as a stand-in for his biological mother. 


The most important mother-figure in the novel is without a doubt the Lisbon girls' own 
mother. Mrs. Lisbon is not gentle and pure like the Virgin Mary, nor warm and sensual like 
Gina Desander. Instead, she is painted as a stern and emotionally distant woman, possessing a 


“queenly iciness” (6). She represents another female stereotype, that of the frigid, controlling 
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mother. The narrators' description of her focuses on her looks first. They use descriptors of 
Mrs. Lisbon's physical unattractiveness as codifiers for her unpleasant personality: 
“Whenever we saw Mrs. Lisbon we looked in vain for some sign of the beauty that must have 
once been hers. But the plump arms, the brutally cut steel-wool hair, and the librarian's glasses 
foiled us every time” (6). They also paint her as physically undesirable in order to set her 
apart from her daughters, and thus set her up as the story's main villain. Her daughters are 
young, beautiful and “bursting with [...] fructifying flesh”, but she is old and frigid, and 
trying to keep her daughters' developing sexuality under control. Mrs. Lisbon is presented as a 
very authoritative figure, and the main purveyor of her daughters' chastity. For example, she is 
the one literally “[c]lutching her good purse” and telling Lux “to put on a less revealing top” 
(6) for church, and she decides wether or not the girls are allowed to go on dates. She is also 
the one who eventually decides to lock the girls up in their house after Lux comes home hours 
late on the night of the school dance because she was having sex with Trip Fontaine on the 
baseball field. Even in death, the girls are not beyond their mother's control. Mrs. Lisbon 
decides to bury Cecilia in a dress she refused to wear in real life, and she complains about her 


dead daughter's nails being too long. 


Even though the narrators' perception of these mother-figures is based on tired tropes 
and rigid female stereotypes, The Virgin Suicides also offers an escape to these stereotypes in 
the form of another character. Mr. Lisbon, the girls' father, represents gender fluidity rather 
than rigidity. He is not portrayed as typically “masculine”. He is thin, has a high voice, and is 
accused of “girlish weeping” during the family's first suicide scare (6). The narrators note that 
at times his daughters “forgot he was male and discussed their menstruation openly in front of 


him” (21). Mr. Lisbon is clearly annoyed and perhaps a little ashamed by others' perception of 
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him as effeminate though, and he wants to set himself apart from the girls. He is embarrassed 
by the store clerks sniggering at him when he is buying several boxes of tampons for the girls 
during their “monthly time” (21). The narrators also claim that “the odor of all those cooped- 
up girls had begun to annoy him” (20) and that “he longed for the presence of a few boys” 
(21). However, whenever he tries to assert his own masculinity it comes across as forced. It is 
clear that he is performing masculinity based on certain limiting gender stereotypes. For 
example, during the girls' party he gets out his toolbox — clearly a symbol of masculinity in 
his eyes — so he can awkwardly show off his tools to the boys (25). This forced display of 
masculinity demonstrates how gender stereotypes are harmful and constrictive to men as well 
as women. Through the character of Mr. Lisbon the reader is made aware of the artificiality of 


these stereotypes. 


2.3. Sexuality in The Virgin Suicides 

Female sexuality plays an important part in The Virgin Suicides. The title of the novel already 
suggests that the girls are mainly viewed in terms of their sexuality. Everyone around them 
seems to have some sort of interest in it. To their mother, their developing sexuality is a 
source of fear and she tries desperately to contain it. The boys on the other hand, are 
fascinated by the girls' sexuality. They view the female body as mysterious and intriguing, and 


they hope to uncover some of its mysteries through their intent study of the Lisbon girls. 


The boys' interest in the experience of menstruation clearly indicates their fascination 
with the female body. They refer to it on several occasions. First, when recalling Peter 
Sissen's most exciting discovery during his visit to the Lisbon house: “one Tampax, spotted, 


still fresh from the insides of one of the Lisbon girls” (8) in the bathroom trashcan. Contrary 
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to what one would perhaps expect from a teenage boy, Peter Sissen regards the used tampon 
almost with reverence: “Sissen said that he wanted to bring it to us, that it wasn't gross but a 
beautiful thing, you had to see it, like a modern painting or something” (8). The girls’ 
menstrual blood is an indicator of their approaching womanhood. It offers proof of their 


developing sexuality, and is therefore worthy of admiration to the boys. 


But its beauty also lies in its mystique. The boys seem to think menarche has granted 
the girls a certain kind of knowledge, something that gives them an advantage over the boys. 
The narrators are convinced that “they knew everything about us though we couldn't fathom 
them at all” (40), and that “the girls were really women in disguise, that they understood love 
and even death” (40). These ideas rely on the archetypal notion of the woman as the giver of 
life. The fact that the girls are menstruating means that they would technically be able to bear 
children, that they have the ability to give life, making them appear mature and wise beyond 


their years in the narrators' eyes. 


The narrators also recall another event that comically portrays their early adolescent 
mystification concerning the female body. They talk about how in sixth grade, “the girls went 
into the auditorium to see a special film” (8). Not pleased with being denied important 
information, Paul Baldino hides in the auditorium, and afterwards proudly explains to his 
friends how “when girls get to be about twelve or so [...] their tits bleed” (9). Even though 
they state that they “now knew better” (9), the workings of the female body apparently still 


fulfill them with the same sense of awe and mystification as they did in sixth grade. 


The narrators note that Mr. Lisbon told them that the girls “were all synchronized in 
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their lunar rythms” (21), and that each month during that particular week he “had to dispense 
aspirin as though feeding the ducks” (21), making him feel “as though they were living in the 
bird house at the zoo” (20). Thus, he likens the girls on their periods to birds, insinuating that 
there is something animalistic about them menstruating. This sentiment, that the female body 
is animal-like, is echoed multiple times throughout the novel. The most prominent example of 


it, is the description of Lux making out with Trip Fontaine in his car. 


He felt himself grasped by his long lapels, pulled forward and pushed back, as a creature with a 
hundred mouths started sucking the marrow from his bones. She said nothing as she came on like a 
starved animal [...] Her feet, wet from the lawn, gave off a pasture smell. He felt her clammy 
shins, her hot knees, her bristly thighs, and then with terror he put his finger in the ravenous mouth 
of the animal leashed below her waist. It was as though he had never touched a girl before; he felt 
fur and an oily substance like otter insulation. Two beasts lived in the car, one above, snuffling and 
biting him, and one below, struggling to get out of its damp cage. Valiantly he did what he could to 
feed them, placate them, but the sense of his insufficiency grew, and after a few minutes, with only 


the words "Gotta get back before bed check," Lux left him, more dead than alive. (82) 


Lux is described in the terms of a voracious animal here. By exercising her sexuality, she 


suddenly becomes dangerous and non-human. 


However, aside from being likened to an animal, Lux is also described in terms that 
cast her as otherworldly, mythical and almost divine. Recalling the encounter with Lux in his 
car, the narrators say that Trip “spoke of it as one might of a religious experience, a visitation 
or vision” (82). When the girls have been imprisoned at home for some time, Lux is seen 
several times having sex with strange men and boys on the roof of the house. Afterwards, 


these men and boys supposedly also describe her as some sort of angel: 
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They spoke of being pinned to the chimney as if by two great beating wings, and of the slight 
blond fuzz above her upper lip that felt like plumage. Her eyes shone, burned, intent on her mission 
as only a creature with no doubts as to either Creation's glory or its meaninglessness could be. The 
words the boys used, their shifty eyebrows, fright, bafflement, made it clear they had served as 
only the most insignificant footholds in Lux's ascent, and, in the end, even though they had been 
carried to the peak, they couldn't tell us what lay beyond. A few of them remarked on the 


overriding sense of Lux's measureless charity. (142-143) 


In the boys' eyes, Lux is both an animal and an angel at once. This recalls again the view of 
the adolescent girl as embodying both the madonna and the whore simultaneously. She is, as 


the narrators put it, “a carnal angel” (144). 


Lux is the only one of the Lisbon girls who is sexually active. She is also, perhaps not 
coincidentally, described as the most alluring out of the five sisters. The boys call her the 


166 


sisters' “shining pinnacle” (79). Up close, she is also “the only one that accorded with [the 
narrators'] image of the Lisbon girls” (23). She is described as the most playful sister, and the 
one not afraid to extort the male gaze she knew was following her. Because she seems more 
sexual than the other sisters, Lux is the one the boys' choose to project most of their own 
sexual desires unto. Lux does not appear ashamed of her body or her sexuality. Her mother 


constantly urges her to put more clothes on, and Trip fondly remembers her “singleness of 


purpose, her total lack of inhibitions” (83). 


However, she is not allowed to express her sexuality as she pleases, and ends up 


punished for it. First by Trip, after losing her virginity to him. During his conversation with 
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the narrators, Trip regretfully remembers how immediately after having sex with Lux, he 
suddenly “just got sick of her right then” (134) even though he admits he “really liked her” 
(134). Having had sex with Lux she is no longer a mystery to him, and as a result he loses his 
interest in her. Sex has demystified her, he know sees her as a real person and not some kind 
of unworldly carnal angel. Trip's reaction illustrates the pervasive double standards that exist 
when it comes to male and female virginity. After losing his own virginity to Gina Desander, 
Trip suddenly becomes more desirable to girls and women. According to the narrators “the 
night conveyed on Trip the mantle of a lover” (68), and as a result “Fontaine gave off the 
sense of having graduated to the next stage of life, of having his hands thrust into the heart of 
the real world” (73). In other words, sexual experience is seen as desirable in men, yet looked 
down upon in women, as Trip's treatment of Lux demonstrates. Lux is also punished a second 
time for being sexually active. When she comes home too late after her date with Trip, Mrs. 
Lisbon decides to pull all of her daughters out of school and no longer allows them to leave 
the house. During their imprisonment, and after several encounters with strangers on the roof, 
Lux fears that she has gotten pregnant at a certain point. This pregnancy-scare is the third 
unwelcome result that she experiences because of her sexual activity. Since she is not allowed 
to leave the house by herself, and certainly does not dare to tell her parents that she thinks she 
might be pregnant, Lux fakes appendicitis in order to be able to see a doctor without further 


punishment. All of this proves how dangerous it is for Lux to freely exercise her sexuality. 


The narrators themselves never express any negative judgement of Lux's sexual 
activity, in the sense that they still idealize and admire her as they did before. However, they 
do seem to think that Lux's desire to engage in sexual intercourse with so many different 


partners indicates her being “damaged” somehow. They do not believe she actually enjoys it, 
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but rather perceive it as an act of purposeful self-destruction. 


It was crazy to make love on the roof at any time, but to make love on the roof in winter suggested 
derangement, desperation, self-destructiveness far in excess of any pleasure snatched beneath the 
dripping trees. Though some of us saw Lux as a force of nature, impervious to chill, an ice goddess 
generated by the season itself, the majority knew she was only a girl in danger, or in pursuit, of 


catching her death of cold. (144-145) 


They also mention how “a sense of playacting permeated much of her behavior” (144) and 
that someone named Willie Tate “‘admitted that, despite her eagerness, 'she didn't seem to like 
it much,' and many boys described similar inattention” (144). The boys seem to agree with Dr. 
Hornicker, who claims that through sex Lux is trying to fill an emotional void left behind by 
the death of her sister: “Lux's promiscuity was a commonplace reaction to emotional need. 
‘Adolescents tend to seek love where they can find it,' he wrote in one of the many articles he 
hoped to publish. 'Lux confused the sexual act with love. For her, sex became a substitute for 
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the comfort she needed as a result of her sister's suicide’”’ (84). However, I would argue that 
rather than being an act of self-destruction borne from an unfulfilled emotional need, Lux's 
“promiscuity” is an act of rebellion against her mother's attempts at silencing her and 
repressing her sexuality. It is the only thing she can think of to make her feel alive while 
incarcerated in a house that is slowly killing her. I have already noted that rebellion through 
sex is often the only kind adolescent heroines can think of, and with Lux this also seems to be 
the case. In this light, I would argue that the girls' eventual suicides should not be interpreted 
as the typical “ultimate punishment” for them expressing their sexuality, but rather as a final 


act of rebellion. Finally, they are taking control of their own lives and freeing themselves from 


repressive social morals and rules. 
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2.4. Imprisonment and Suburban Suffocation 

In the first part of this dissertation I already discussed how prevalent motifs of imprisonment 
are in narratives of female adolescence. Characters can often be found expressing feelings of 
being stuck in a cage or a trap. In The Virgin Suicides this metaphor of imprisonment 
permeates the story both in a literal and in a more figurative way. The girls are literally 
incarcerated by their mother. Yet there is also a more subtle feeling of imprisonment and 
suffocation that runs through the novel, affecting not just the Lisbon girls, but their entire 


neighbourhood. 


Even before the girls have been literally locked up, the narrators already imply that 
their girlhood must inevitably have instilled in them a figurative sense of imprisonment. They 
say that when reading Cecilia's diary, they “felt the imprisonment of being a girl, the way it 
made your mind active and dreamy, and how you ended up knowing which colors went 
together (40)”, implying that there are certain behavioural rules that girls are expected to 
adhere to which automatically limit their chances in life. Ironically though, they do not seem 
to realize that they are themselves guilty of upholding many of these constricting gender 
norms, as I have discussed in another chapter of this dissertation. It is also due to these 
limiting gender norms that the girls are eventually literally incarcerated. The fact that the girls' 
home becomes their prison is quite symbolic, since the limited roles traditionally available to 
women — those of wife and mother — also prevented them from leaving their home. In this 
sense, the girls literal imprisonment can be interpreted as symbolically preparing them for 


what they perhaps assume will await them later in life. 


It is remarkable how, during their imprisonment the state of their house gradually 
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begins to deteriorate. Reminiscent of the trope of the dilapidated mansion in Gothic fiction, 
the house's outward appearance serves as a signifier for the inhabitants' inner life. The 
narrators note how “the growing disrepair of the Lisbon house constantly reminded us of the 
trouble within” (90). They describe how “[a]s October came, the Lisbon house began to look 
less cheerful. The blue slate roof, which in certain lights had resembled a pond suspended in 
the air, visibly darkened. The yellow bricks turned brown. Bats flew out of the chimney in the 
evening” (84). Increasingly, they begin to perceive the house as a living entity, a creature with 
its own will. They compare the window shades to closed eyelids (134), and note how, “as fall 
turned to winter, the trees in the yard drooped and thickened, concealing the house, even 
though their leaflessness should have revealed it. A cloud always seemed to hover over the 


Lisbons' roof” (136). 


It is also the “growing shabbiness of the house that attracted the first reporters” (89), 
according to the narrators. Months before, right after Cecilia's suicide, the local newspaper 
refused to run an article about it because they found the information too depressing (12). 
However, when the Lisbon house begins to look truly dilapidated, the Lisbons' neighbours 
and the local press feel that they can no longer “just stand by and let [their] neighborhood go 
down the toilet” (90) as one woman puts it. Clearly, the neighbours are initially more 
concerned with maintaining their suburb's pristine cookie-cutter image, than with the fate of 
the Lisbon girls. Only when it begins to affect their own lives, even in the pettiest of ways, do 


they suddenly become vocal about what is happening. 


The neighbours' attempts to keep their neighbourhood clean and safe, to protect their 


children by shutting out potentially harmful outside influences, indicate the artificiality of 
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their surroundings. Suburban America is not the “real” world. It is an artificial utopia. 
Nevertheless, it has also become a cultural trope, something considered typical of the 
American character. Suburbia represents both the American dream and the disillusion caused 
by it. It is safe, but also boring, generic and suffocating. This sense of suffocation, and the 


frailty of the suburban facade, is one of the novel's recurring themes. 


The narrators note that before Cecilia's suicide, there had never been a funeral in their 
town, “at least not during [their] lifetimes” (32). Instead, “[t]he majority of dying had 
happened during the Second World War when we didn't exist and our fathers were incredibly 
skinny young men in black-and-white photographs” (32). So up until then, not one of the 
children in the neighbourhood had ever been confronted with death. Their parents had always 
succeeded in keeping death out of their children's lives. But with Cecilia's funeral comes the 
realization that their lives are not impervious to decay. It reminds them of their own mortality, 


and that they, too, can be affected by the societal ills they so desperately try to shut out. 


In this light, the girls deaths can also be interpreted as a symbol of the changing times. 
The novel is set in the early 1970s, at the start of the energy crisis. It is never explicitly stated 
in the novel, but Eugenides has confirmed in several interviews that the suburb where the 
story takes place is located near Detroit. As America's motor capital, Detroit would be hit hard 
by the oil crisis. Even though the Lisbons' suburb is still prosperous and faring well during the 
year of the suicides, the first echoes of economic trouble in “the impoverished city [the boys] 
never visited” (32) are starting to seep in. The narrators note, for example, that because “The 
city downtown had deteriorated to such a degree” they noted a sudden increase of black 


people in their suburb's grocery stores. Their casually racist reaction to this fact reveals the 
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dark flip side to their overprotected suburban upbringing: “Even though we'd always chosen 
to play Indians and not cowboys, considered Travis Williams the best kickoff returner ever 
and Willie Horton the best hitter, nothing shocked us more than the sight of a black person 


shopping on Kercheval” (95). 


In a desperate attempt to feel like they are still in control of their lives, the narrators' 
parents and several other adults decide, at a certain point, to tear down the fence that killed 
Cecilia. Their reasoning is that if they remove the fence that pierced Cecilia when she jumped 
out of the window during her second, successful, suicide attempt, they will prevent other 
potential suicides from happening. “Our kids could jump on it, too” (50) claims a Mrs. Zaretti. 
This reasoning is, of course, inane. If a person wants to commit suicide they can surely find 
other ways to do it, as proven by the remaining Lisbon girls' suicides later on. Clearly, the 
removal of the fence is merely symbolic. The fence represents all of the dangerous things 
threatening the life they have worked so hard to build for themselves and their families, and 
so it must be taken down. The narrators easily see through their parents self-deception though: 
“our parents said nothing, so that we sensed how ancient they were, how accustomed to 
trauma, depressions and wars. We realized that the version of the world they rendered for us 
was not the world they really believed in, and that for all their caretaking and bitching about 


crabgrass they didn't give a damn about lawns” (52). 


The neighbourhoods' inability to ward off outside influences for much longer is also 
illustrated by the occurrence of several unpleasant natural phenomena. Firstly, there is the 
yearly fish fly invasion come summer. Each year, the narrators note, the whole neighbourhood 


gets invaded by thousands of these little insects. But the year of the suicides is even worse. 
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The narrators state that this year, more than any other year, they “couldn't bear the fish flies 
carpeting our swimming pools, filling our mailboxes, blotting out the stars on our flags” (53). 
After Cecilia's suicide, the crust of dead bugs all over town is again a reminder of the 
inevitability of death: “The scum of their dead or dying bodies darkened street- and 


headlights, turned house windows into theater scrims poking out light” (197). 


Secondly, during the year of the Lisbon girls' suicides the Elm trees in the 
neighbourhood get sick and need to be cut down. The girls were reportedly not pleased by this 
development. In her diary, Cecilia wrote a poem about the Elms, comparing them to “lungs 
filling with air’ (41). She also wrote that she thinks the deforestation is a “plot to make 
everything flat” (41). To the girls, the trees represent life and hope, and the fact that they are 
being cut down already foreshadows their own deaths. If the trees are lungs, the 
neighbourhood will surely suffocate without them. The narrators note that the removal of the 
trees made them realize how bland their neighbourhood truly looked: ““We got to see how 
truly unimaginative our suburb was, everything laid out on a grid whose bland uniformity the 
trees had hidden, and the old ruses of differentiated architectural styles lost their power to 
make us feel unique. The Kriegers' Tudor, the Buells' French colonial, the Bucks' imitation 
Frank Lloyd Wright — all just baking roofs” (237). The trees were the last element of beauty, 
the last safety blanket, it seems. They represented the safety and warmth of home and 
childhood to the narrators. The narrators recall, for example, the annual tradition when each 
family would make a big fire on their front lawn at the end of fall to burn all of the Elm 
leaves. However, with the trees gone, this tradition vanished and as a result everyone drifted 


further apart. 
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The last phenomenon representing the neighbourhood's gradual decay is the “rotting 
smell” generated by a polluted lake nearby, which pervades the air during the summer after 
the suicides. Since they cannot control it, the neighbourhood tries to ignore the pollution, as 
they do with every unpleasant event that occurs. One girl even decides to make the theme of 
her debutante party “Asphyxiation” (229) to match the swampy smell. The narrators mention 
how, at her party, they “got to know girls who had never considered taking their own lives” 
(230), who “were bound for college, husbands, child-rearing, unhappiness only dimly 
perceived — bound in other words, for life” (230). They seem to simultaneously pity and 
admire these girls for not being aware of the unhappy future they think awaits them. The 
narrators’ rather pessimist view of life expressed here, resembles something Cecilia is quoted 
as saying earlier in the novel. Concerning the fish flies, she said: “They only live twenty-four 
hours. They hatch, they reproduce, and then they croak. They don’t even get to eat’’. In light 
of her suicide, this remark makes one wonder if perhaps this is also what she expected her 


own life to look like. 


The slow deterioration of the narrators' suburban neighbourhood indicates that 
America as they knew it had begun to change. Nevertheless, their families desperately cling to 
what they know, suffocating their children, their daughters, in the process. The narrators note 
that “In the end, the tortures tearing the Lisbon girls pointed to a simple reasoned refusal to 
accept the world as it was handed down to them, so full of flaws” (239). This is one of the few 
explanations of the suicides which make actually hold some truth. The Lisbon girls were 
aware of being suffocated, and they wanted to escape. Before their deaths they were described 
as often leafing through travel catalogues and fantasizing about visiting other places. Though 


eventually they decided that the only true way out was through suicide. Their suicides, then, 
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indicate to their neighbours the ultimate failing of the American dream they thought they had 
achieved. Thus, the novel also emphasizes the link between America's sense of selfhood and 
adolescence. As adolescence represents America, the death of adolescence represents the 


country's deterioration. 


Conclusion 


Having reached the end of this dissertation, I hope to have accomplished my initial goal in a 
coherent and comprehensive manner. In the introduction to this dissertation I stated that my 
objective would be to investigate how The Virgin Suicides functions as a narrative of female 
adolescence. In order to do so, I started by establishing a theoretical framework necessary for 
my subsequent analysis of the novel. Although I set out to discuss the treatment of female 
adolescence in particular in The Virgin Suicides, | still found it necessary to first offer the 
reader a more general, and admittedly more male-centric overview of the history of (the novel 
of) adolescence in America and the Western world. This was necessary, in my opinion, in 
order to be able to indicate in the next chapter how the conception of female adolescence 
differs from that of male adolescence, and how this distinction has influenced the 
development of the novel of female adolescence. In this chapter I also focused on certain 


recurring themes, tropes and stereotypes that are common in the novel of female adolescence. 


After having established a theoretical framework, I moved on to the analysis of The 
Virgin Suicides. In the first part of my analysis, I discussed how the narrative voice selected 
by Eugenides succeeds in calling attention to issues of reliability, authority and the male gaze. 
I emphasized that the story being told from the boys' perspective could be considered 


problematic, due to the potential danger of silencing or othering the girls' voices. Yet I went 
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on to demonstrate that Eugenides is aware of this danger and prevents it by constantly making 
the reader aware of the boys' unreliability, and their reductive male gaze. Thus, The Virgin 
Suicides tackles some of the novel of female adolescence's major recurring themes, yet it does 


so from a unique point of view. 


The second part of my analysis was dedicated to the discussion of some pervasive 
tropes of femininity that occur in the novel. I began by explaining that the narrators' 
perception of the Lisbon girls' relies heavily on common stereotypes of female adolescence, 
particularly the idea that adolescent girls simultaneously embody the opposing female 
stereotypes of the madonna and the whore. In most modern narratives of female adolescence, 
the heroines very vocally denounce these restrictive stereotypes. The Virgin Suicides also 
rejects these tropes, but does so more indirectly, by emphasizing significant oppositions and 


through the use of deconstructive imagery. 


In addition to the tropes of the virgin and the harlot, I also discussed the presence of 
several stereotypical mother-figures in the novel. I demonstrated that The Virgin Mary, Gina 
Desander and Mrs. Lisbon all represent a different trope of motherhood. Proving, I argued, 
once again the narrators' reductive readings of female identity. I further reasoned that 
Eugenides did offer an escape to the narrators' limiting constructions of gender through the 
inclusion of the character of Mr. Lisbon, who represents gender fluidity. The character of Mr. 
Lisbon also serves to point out the artificiality and harmfulness of gender norms. Thus, 


Eugenides once again makes it clear that he does not share his narrators’ point of view. 


In the third part of my analysis, I looked at the treatment of sexuality in The Virgin 
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Suicides. 1 argued that, as in most narratives of female adolescence, sexuality plays an 
important part in The Virgin Suicides. | argued that the onset of the girls' sexuality is both 
perceived as threatening (by their mother), and fascinating (by the boys). To themselves, it 
serves as a source of discomfort, as Cecilia's seeming unwillingness to grow up demonstrates. 
But it is also, in Lux' case, a source of pleasure and a means of rebellion. The fact that Lux 
chooses to rebel by using her sexuality is also typical for narratives of female adolescence. I 
also demonstrated how the novel emphasizes the sexist double standard surrounding virginity 


that still exists in our contemporary society. 


Finally, I discussed how the novel incorporates the sense of imprisonment expressed 
by many heroines in narratives of female adolescence. I argued that the girls are depicted as 
both figuratively and literally imprisoned. Figuratively, due to the restrictive gender norms 
associated with adolescent girlhood, and literally, when their mother decides to lock them up 
at home. Furthermore, I demonstrated that it is not only the girls who are affected by a sense 
of incarceration or suffocation, but that their imprisonment and their suicides later on can also 
be interpreted as a symbol of the gradual decay of the world around them. That there suicides 
represent the beginning of the end of the American Golden Age, a failing of the American 


dream. 


Overall, it can be concluded that The Virgin Suicides incorporates many of the 
elements typical for novels of female adolescence. The boys' perception of the girls as 
supremely pure yet simultaneously sexual, the emphasis on Cecilia's diary, the girls' bleak 
view of womanhood which drove them to suicide, their literal and mental incarceration; all of 


these are aspects commonly associated with the form. However, Eugenides's use of a male, 
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first person plural narrator differentiates it from the “norm”. The narrative voice raises 
questions of reliability, and emphasizes the male gaze which influences most of the existing 
stereotypes about female adolescence in our patriarchal society. By emphasizing this gaze and 
the narrators’ unreliability, the novel makes it clear how female adolescence is exoticised and 


othered by the boys, and American society in general by extension. 


Also, I hope my dissertation has proved that, as opposed to what some of the novel's 
critics have claimed, it should not be interpreted as a misogynist work. On the contrary, The 
Virgin Suicides clearly condemns its narrators' male gaze, their subscription to limiting gender 
stereotypes, and the repressive double standards which harm the Lisbon girls. Eugenides 
proves that he is aware of the tradition of the novel of female adolescence, and The Virgin 


Suicides functions perfectly as a contemporary example of the form. 
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